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Under the Mutual plan the reduc- 
tion of loss benefits all Mutual * 
policyholders, since the savings are 


returned annually to them. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
' 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association............. Alton, Il. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, Ill. a 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. 
* ° . 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Better Insurance at 
Lower Net Cost 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific | 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfieid, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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GOOD DRIVERS 
Never Speed in the City 


A good driver never drives fast in resi- 
dential districts. And he considers 35 
miles per hour fast. The best brakes in 
the world, even at 30, are no match 
against a child suddenly dashing out 
in the street. In a lifetime of driving 
you may avert the injury of only one 
child by driving slowly . . . but surely 
this would be a sufficient reward. Be a 
Good Driver . . . watch out for children 
. . never speed in the city. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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THIS MONTH 


MPHASIS on Fire Insurance is 

the dominating feature of our 
September issue, mostly because 
of the suggestion for a compre- 
hensive revision of the Standard 
Fire Policy by Chase M. Smith — 
this being the paper he read at 
the recent meeting of the Insur- 
ance Section of the American Bar 
Association. We thought the sub- 
ject of such interest that it was 
used as the theme for our edi- 
torial page — and here's hoping 
that action on this important mat- 
ter will not be too long delayed. 
® More brisk comment on the 
automobile situation by Curtis 
Billings views accident prevention 
from a new angle. ® Rights of 
pedestrians, and likewise their 
duties, are treated fully in another 
discussion, running to considera- 
ble length but packed with inter- 
esting information. ® The pro- 
gram of the coming mutual con- 
vention in Philadelphia is printed, 
so far as it is, at present, com- 
plete. And it appears that the 
delegates will have a busy Oct. 
12 to 15th. © Notes of the Insur- 
ance World have had to give way, 
somewhat, before the pressure of 
other matters, and this issue's 
“Bunk of the Month'' is crowded 
out entirely, but other issues will 
make up for this omission. 


e 
NEXT MONTH 


Authors on vacation have made 
the contents for the October 
Journal not certain, but general 
news now developing will have 
compelling interest. And here 
come several manuscripts now 
that we have been looking for — 
fire, casualty, convention reports. 
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the Insurance Section of the American Bar 
Association at its recent meeting was that of 
Chase M. Smith, Counsel of the National Retailers 
Mutual Insurance Company, on the need for re- 
vision of the Standard Fire Insurance Policy. Speak- 
ing before the fire insurance round table, Mr. Smith 
carefully reviewed the present stat- 
THE 
| 


Or*n of the most interesting papers presented to 


utory requirements of the various 
states. He pointed out that in 31 
states, either by legislative require- 
ment or by voluntary action of the 
companies, the old New York stand- WHY 
ard policy, now 50 years old, is be- 

ing used. The latest revision of the 

Standard Fire Policy, known as the “New York Stand- 
ard Policy,” was made by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in 1916 and put into effect in 
New York in 1918, but has been adopted in only 12 
states. A few states have developed their own statutory 
standard policy, and some of those using either the old 
or the new New York standard have made slight modi- 
fications in its terms. The many changes which have 
taken place in the fire insurance business since 1916, 
both in the development of new coverages and in a 
broadening of underwriting rules, have rendered 
many of the provisions of even the new form inap- 
plicable. The entire text of Mr. Smith’s paper, 
which includes many specific suggestions for needed 
changes, will be found in this issue of the Journal 
and we recommend it to all students of the fire in- 
surance business. 


There is a general stirring of interest, both in 
and outside of the insurance fraternity, in the terms 
of the Standard Fire Policy. The restrictions im- 
posed by the various statutory policies are becom- 
ing increasingly irksome to the large buyers of 
insurance who now insist that many limitations be 
waived by endorsement or in the form always at- 
tached to the policy. Even more important is the 
interest being taken in this subject by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners which has 
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recently set up a committee to consider the subject 
of revision of the Standard Fire Insurance Policy. 
The Committee consists of Superintendent Pink 
of New York, Chairman; Superintendent Blackall 
of Connecticut, Vice-Chairman; Commissioner 
Ketcham of Michigan, Commissioner Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania, and Commissioner Dawson of South Da- 
kota. This body will undoubtedly give able and 
careful attention to the demand being made that 
the form be revised, and will studiously consider 
both the advantages and disadvantages of such a 
course before making its report. 


It may well be asked why the old New York 
Standard Policy has continued to be used, despite 
its admitted defects. The answer is to be found in 
the fact that this insurance policy is much more 
favorable to the companies, despite the liberality 
with which the courts have construed its provisions, 
than either the new New York Standard Policy or 
any contract which will result from an attempt to 
adapt the policy to modern conditions. The innate 
conservatism of the fire insurance companies is also 
a factor in their opposition to any change. Almost 
every clause of the old New York Policy has been 
construed by the courts, and the underwriters or 
their attorneys therefore feel that they are fairly 
certain of the extent of their obligations under the 
contract. Last of all, the difficulty of securing the 
adoption of any new policy by a large number of 
states leads many companies to view any attempt 
to revise the contract as a waste of time, that can 
only result in adding still another contract to the 
number already in use. ae 

The opposition 
of some elements 
among the stock 
fire companies to 
any attempted re- 
vision of the 
standard fire pol- 
icy seems to us 
unsound and short-sighted. From their viewpoint no re- 
vision would ever be desirable since every passing year 
adds to the precedent established by the courts on the old 
contract and, therefore, enhances its value. The new 
New York Standard Fire Policy has been adopted in 
only 12 states because it has been steadily and consistently 
opposed by certain groups of stock fire insurance com- 
panies whenever it has been introduced. It was 
opposed as part of the new IlIlineis Insurance Code 
at the last session of the legislature, and the accumu- 
lated decisions under the old New York Policy were 
cited as the principal argument for retaining it, de- 
spite the fact that the new New York Policy has 
now been used for almost 20 years and practically 
all ambiguous points have been clarified by court 
decisions. 

ee @ ® 


HE argument becomes almost ludicrous when 

it it realized that in practice, every fire insurance 
policy when issued, is modified by a form which 
describes the property insured and its location, and 
then goes on to change many of the conditions of 
the statutory policy. As dissatisfaction with the 
terms of the statutory contract has increased, the 
informed buyers of insurance who are in a position 
to demand concessions, have insisted on modifying 
most of the burdensome requirements which the 
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statutory forms impose upon them. 
In the discussion at Boston this 
practice was praised as making it 
possible to provide “tailor-made 
insurance” for the property owner 
who had unusual requirements. It 
was not pointed out that such en- 
dorsements destroy the value of 
the precedents established on the 
terms of the statutory policy con- 
ditions and, therefore, remove the 
greatest argument for the con- 
tinued use of the old policy forms. 
It should be obvious also that 
many of the modifications now 
made as a matter of course should 
be incorporated in the terms of 
the standard contracts in the inter- 
ests of simplification and clarity. 
Further, the small policyholder is 
not in a position to secure the 


same concessions from the insur- 
ance companies as 1s the large 


buyer, and for the most part se- 


cures a much narrower insurance 
contract. Despite the fact that the 
laws of many states forbid dis 


crimination in rate structure, such 
discrimination is practiced almost 
every day through broadening the 
coverage given to the large buyers 
of insurance, while leaving the 
small property owner with a con 
tract which provides a minimum of 
modification. 

The stock insurance fraternity 
is continually deploring the fact 
that it is misunderstood by the 
general public and points’ with 
alarm to radical plans being pro- 
posed to reform the insurance 
business. Many of the revolution- 
ary ideas being advanced undoubt- 
edly would do more harm than 
good, but any careful student of 
the business must be convinced 
that the companies have only them- 
selves to blame for many of the 
attacks made upon them. If the 
stock fire insurance companies op- 
pose any movement to revise the 
standard fire policy on the ground 
that they cannot tell the exact 
meaning of a contract, drawn by 
a group of experienced fire insur- 
ance attorneys, until the courts 
have interpreted it over a period of 
twenty years, and that such a con- 
tract if drawn would not be 
adopted by the various states, 
when the only real obstacle to its 
adoption (if the job is properly 
done) is their own opposition, they 
will place themselves in an inde- 
fensible position. 

The mutual fire insurance com- 
panies will approach the question 
with an open mind. If, on investi- 
gation and study, they are con- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Where Your Gold Went 


IN THE AUGUST N A\TION’S BUSINESS 
WE FIND THE FOLLOWING INTEREST- 
ing summary of “What Happened to 
Gold ?”: 

“Those gold pieces, now forbidden, 
which used to decorate directors’ tables, 
or dangle from the Christmas tree in neat 
cardboard containers, and_ occasionally 
become confused with bright, new pennies 
to the owner’s alarm, promise soon to be- 
come only a memory, even to the federal 
Treasury. 

“They're being tossed into Treasury 
melting pots as rapidly as facilities permit 
and reduced to prosaic ‘certificate bars,’ 
destined to rest in the older Treasury vaults 
and the new Ft. Knox gold-storage vault. 
In late February only about a half billion 
dollars in gold coin remained unmelted. 

“Such coins are still trickling into the 
Treasury from various sources despite the 
fact that they have been banned as a cir- 
culating medium since March, 1933. 

“The Treasury’s $10,640,246,284 worth 
of gold—its holdings on July 27—ex- 
pressed in Troy weight totalled some 
304,007,037 ounces. 


This quantity is suff- 


cient to form 760,017 of the 400-ounce 
certificate bars. These measure 634 inch- 
es long, 344 inches wide at the base and 
134 inches high. That many bars, piled 
flat atop each other, would reach 20 miles 
high—if they didn’t tumble over. 

“Into what items does this $10,640,246,- 
284 worth of gold fall? Expressed in 
thumb-nail terms: 

“$5 382,231,990 secures gold certificates 
belonging to the Federal Reserve Board 
and Banks. These, which are not in 
general circulation, of course, constitute 
the reserve against which these banks 
issue Federal Reserve notes. 

“$156,039,431 is segregated as a reserve 
for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890, under a mandate passed by 
Congress in 1900. 

“$1,800,000,000 is in the exchange stabil- 
ization fund, used to keep the dollar at 
desired levels in terms of foreign curren- 
cies through secret buying and selling. 

“$386,586,474 is accredited to the general 
fund. 

“Present valuation of the gold supply 
includes, of course, the approximately 

2,813,000,000 ‘write-up’ resulting from the 
reduction of the gold content of the dollar 
in 1934.” 
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- Spanish War Risk Rates 


AS INDICATING THE SERIOUSNESS 
OF THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN, A NUM- 
ber of American and foreign marine 
insurance underwriters have ceased 
to offer to cover shipments moving 
beyond Spanish ports into the in- 
terior or coming from the interior to 
ports of Spain. This includes not 
only actual ports in Spain proper but 
Spanish Morocco, Balearic Islands, 
other Spanish possessions and Tan- 
giers. Meantime, the rates on such 
insurance as is written has been dras- 
tically increased. Coverage ceases as 
soon as steamers are unloaded at a 
Spanish port, and when involving im- 
ports from Spain will not be effective 
before cargoes are actually on the 
vessel. Although good business of 
this kind is not being refused, it is 
also not being greatly encouraged. 


Illinois Examination Manual 
Being Distributed 


THE PROJECT OF COMPILING A 
COMPREHENSIVE MANUAL OF EXAMI- 
naticn questions for agents and brok- 
ers desiring licenses in Illinois, has 
been completed by the Department 
of that State and the first copies have 
been distributed to interested parties. 


This manual has been in process of 
compilation for several months and 
is the result of selection made from 
many lists of questions sent in from 
insurance companies and group or- 
ganizations at the request of Director 
Palmer. The publication is a sizable 
booklet containing in the neighbor- 
hood of 800 questions and answers 
covering all branches of the insur- 
ance business; constituting a short 
course in insurance for those who 
study the queries seriously. Copies 
of the manual may be obtained from 
the Department headquarters in 
Springfield, Illinois, or at the Chi- 
cago office, Room A-2044, Insurance 
Exchange Building. 


Junior Insurance Agents 


AN ORGANIZATION TO BE KNOWN 
\S “THE OHIO ASSOCIATION OF JUN- 
ior Insurance Agents’ has recently 
been formed for the purpose of giv- 
ing the youngsters in the business 
training looking toward the larger 
duties they may take up in the future. 
In the light of recent events in Ohio 
having to do with putting a damper 
on false propaganda, it is thought 
that the members of the Junior As- 
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sociation will be given more whole- 
some information than is contained 
in the anti-mutual leaflets put out by 
the Committee on Publicity, the 
Deschert List, and the general bally- 
hoo that the insurance business is 
the stock companies’ oyster. We sug- 
gest, also, a course in “The Use and 
Abuse of Statistics” and an examina- 
tion of the question “Shall the Policy- 
holder Be Given a break ?”’ 


Light and Safety 


LESS THAN 3% OF INFANTS HAVE 
DEFECTIVE VISION, SAYS A WRITER IN 
a recent issue of Safety Engineer- 
ing. But among people 20 to 30 
years of age 39% are handicapped 
by defects of the eyes. This is the 
group being brought into industry to- 
day, slowed up so to speak, in their 
ability to avoid swiftly moving ma- 
chine parts, obstructions in aisles and 
similar accident hazards. From 30 to 
40 years of age almost one-half of 
the people are afflicted with subnor- 
mal eyesight. Among those 40-50 
years old 71% are similarly handi- 
capped, while among persons 50 years 
of age, 82% have poor eyesight. 

Raising the level of illumination 
from 3 to 12 foot-candles increased 
the rate of working 14% among 
workers with good eyes. However, 
the same illumination level raised the 
rate to 22% in the case of the work 
ers with poorer eyes. It can readily 
be appreciated that good lighting 
plays a most important part in over- 
coming the handicap of defective eye- 
sight, and accidents and production 
both depend upon the speed of vision, 
the visual acuity and accuracy of 
vision, 

ee @ ®@ 


To Study Long-Range 
Weather Forecasting 


A GOVERNMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
oF $200,000.00 FOR LONG-RANGE 
weather forecasting is urged by in- 
dustrial leaders throughout the nation 
in response to a survey conducted by 
Edward Heitman, Director of The 
Temperature Research [foundation 
of Kelvinator Corporation. 

The opinion that long-range 
weather forecasting would reduce fu- 
ture losses resulting from abnormal 
weather conditions such as intense 
heat, flood and drought, and would 
be of vital importance to business, by 
contributing to advance planning and 
production, is advanced in statements 
from L. ©. Head, President of the 
Railway Express Agency; C. C. 
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Pettijohn, General Counsel for the 
Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America; C. F. Robbins, 
President of A. G. Spalding and 
srothers; W. E. Skilling, of the 
American Woolen Company; H. 
Perlstein, President of the Premier- 
Pabst Corporation ; and Frederick R. 
Gamble, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 

In directing attention to the cost to 
the American people of disasters re- 
sulting from recent extraordinary 
weather conditions, Mr. Heitman 
cited an increase of 65 per cent in 
the mortality rate for one week of 
July, over the corresponding period 
of a year ago, due chiefly to intense 
heat. The survey showed likewise a 
one-half billion dollar loss in the 
area of the March floods, with a cor- 
respondingly huge reckoning through- 
out the country for loss of life and 
personal injury, homes destroyed and 
damaged from floods, tornadoes, and 
storms in the first four months of 
this year. 

This field of science has reached a 
more advanced state of development 
than is generally recognized today. 
Leading meteorologists have urged, 
in the public interest, that the govern- 
ment sponsor a long-range weather 
forecasting service from the broad 
view of the economic welfare of the 
nation. 


Wyoming Insurance Com- 
missioner on Speaking Trip 


ARTHUR J. HAM, INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONER OF WYOMING, IS MUCH IN 
demand as a speaker before conven- 
tions.” He delivered an address be- 
fore the meeting of the Wyoming 
Association of Insurance Agents in 
Casper on September 2nd and trav- 
eled later to Denver, Colorado, to 
talk to the Colorado Agents Associa- 
tion on September 11 and 12. 


What the Public Wants Also 


IN SHARP CONTRAST WITH THE 
STATEMENTS OF OTHER REPRESENTA- 
tives of the stock agents groups is 
this declaration by Allan I. Wolff, in 
a recent issue of the American 
Agency Bulletin: 

“What the Agent Wants: The agent 
wants his business dignified by honorable 
practice; he wants it to face issues frank 
ly and fearlessly and not sidetrack legiti- 
mate questions; he wants no edge but will 
accept no handicap; he wants full pay for 
honest service; he wants the business 
maintained on a sound, clean basis so that 
it may earn and keep the complete confi 
dence of the buyer; he wants all this 
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because he has a pride in his calling and 
because he himself has attempted to build 
something which is worth passing on to 
those who follow. He believes that one 
way to attain and safeguard these objec- 
tives is to combine thought and action for 
the good of all. He wants fair and able 
men with brains, experience, imagination 
and balance to advise for the present and 
plan for the future. That, I submit, is 
what the agent wants.”—Allan I. Wolff, 
American Agency Bulletin, 8-14-36.” 


Analyzing the above, it would seem 
certain that there is no place in such 
a creed for the spreading of misin- 
formation about competitors or co- 
ercion of those who need insurance to 
buy a certain type of coverage be- 
cause the money lender wants to 
pocket the commission. 


FIRE 
NEWS 


State Sued for $100,000 


Fire Loss 


\N EXCEEDINGLY INTERESTING CASE 
IS DUE TO COME BEFORE THE COURT 
of Claims in New York State soon, 
which, if the plaintiff succeeds, would 
permit fire insurance companies to 
collect from the State for losses sus 
tained on account of municipalities 
failing to supply proper fire protec 
tion. The complaint filed in the Court 
of Claims, reads as follows: 


“That on or about the 7th day of June, 
1936, the claimant who is in the warehous- 
ing business in Schenectady, New York, 
suffered great damage to his property and 
the property of others, when his ware- 
house and contents thereof were complete 
ly destroyed as the result of a fire of un- 
known origin in a building nearby which 
spread to claimant’s warehouse by reason 
of the failure on the part of the State of 
New York, its agents, servants and em 
ployees upon being promptly notified of 
the fire, in omitting and neglecting after 
said notice, to supply or furnish sufficient 
or adequate quantities of water with ade 
quate pressure sufficient to extinguish the 
fire before it reached the warehouse of the 
claimant * * *, 

“That it was the duty of the State of 
New York to furnish adequate and suffi 
cient fire protection; that the State of New 
York through its authorized agent, the 
City of Schenectady, its agents, servants 
and (or) employees, failed, omitted and 
neglected to supply or furnish a sufficient 
or adequate supply of water, hose and 
pressure to transport the same and did 
not have sufficient men or apparatus to 
propel, control, or extinguish the fire in 
question, thereby causing a loss to the 
claimant of $100,000.” 


The complaint was filed on the as- 
sumption that firemen are officers of 
the State, discharging a State func- 
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tion in the exercise of the police 
power of the State. 

Should the complaint be sustained, 
it would mean that many million dol- 
lars of claims would be filed against 
the state each year by fire insurance 
companies whenever a_ loss was 
caused by reason of lack of adequate 
pressure, water supply or sufficient 
firemen. 

As the claim sets up a new ground 
for action it is being carefully watched 
by the legal and insurance fraternity. 


Must Pay for Burned 
Pipe Organ 


THE OKLAHOMA SUPREME COURT 
HAS AFFIRMED A JUDGMENT AGAINST 
the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire in an 
action brought by the owners of a 
theatre to recover for a pipe organ 
consumed when the structure was 
burned. 

It was contended by the company 
that the loss occurred under Item 2 
of the policy, which covered furniture 
and fixtures, instead of under Item 1, 
which related to the building. The 
court held that the instrument was 
specifically included in Item 1 and its 
exclusion from Item 2 does away 
with any necessity to consider wheth- 
er the organ was in its proper legal 
classification as a fixture, permanent 
or otherwise. 


Mississippi Decision on 


Mistake of Name in Policy 


IN THE CASE OF THE AETNA FIRE 
V. SIMS, RECENTLY DECIDED BY THE 
Mississippi Supreme ‘Court, it was 
ruled that reformation of a_ policy 
could be made on the ground that 
the intention of the agent was to 
prepare a contract that would protect 
the owner of the property, and that 
a mistake in the actual name written 
in the contract did not absolve the 
company from its obligation to pay 
a claim that arose under the policy. 


It developed that for a consider- 
able period of years the agent had 
written or renewed policies on the 
same property and the loss claimants 
had never seen these contracts but 
had trusted the agent to provide 
proper coverage. The point at issue 
was whether Mr. Sims or Mrs. Sims 
owned a certain building and the 
court said that since it was evident 
that neither husband nor wife did 
anything to conceal actual ownership, 
the assumption of the agent that the 


husband was the owner was enough 
to make it plain that the policy was 
meant to cover the true owner. 


California Mutual Association 


Holds Annual Meeting 


CALIFORNIA, WHICH FOR YEARS 
HAS HAD ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
membership in its State Association 
and was the first State Association in 
America to claim that distinction, 
again rewarded delegates to its annual 
convention recently held in Eureka, 
Humboldt County, with an exception- 
ally fine program which included 
speeches by Mr. McKay of Boiss 
Idaho; Louis Drapeau, Building & 
loan Commissioner of California; 
FE. M. Morrow of Modesto, Califor- 
nia; W. Dean Johnston of Santa Ana, 
and Von T. Ellsworth of Berkeley. 
Of the twenty-two companies in the 
state, twenty-one were represented 
at this meeting. 

The Humboldt County Fire Insur- 
ance Association, acting as host, set 
a hard pace to follow with banquets, 
luncheons, and, as a final event, a 
crab barbecue. 

The fact that the mutual com- 
panies won a Supreme Court decision 
on the school insurance question has 
placed mutual fire insurance in Cali- 
fornia in a very healthy condition and 
it is going forward fast. 

Newly elected officers of the Cali- 
fornia State Association are as fol- 
lows: 

J. A. M. Smiley, Santa Ana, Presi- 
dent. 

Harold Swayne, San Diego, Vice 
President. 

Karl Lewis, lresno, Secretary 
Treasurer. 


Predicts Oregon Rate 
Revision 


COMMISSIONER EARLE, IN HIS AN- 
NUAL REPORT TO GOVERNGR MARTIN 
of Oregon, makes the statement that 
premium rates on many insurance 
risks may be expected to be reduced 
this Fall. The statement said in part: 

“The reduction of fire rates is due large- 
ly to the activity of the Fire Marshal 
Department, which is operated from this 
office. The Fire Marshal Department has 
by inspection, recommendation and educa 
tion caused to be removed thousands of 
fire hazards, which naturally has reduced 
the fire loss.” 


The Commissioner goes on to say, 
however, that where exceptionally 
hazardous risks remain, the rate may 
soon go up. 

(Continued on Page 18) 












DVANCE reservations for 
rooms, and inquiries being made 
generally, indicate that the Con- 

vention of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies and 
the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies to be held in 
Philadelphia Oct. 12 to 15th will 
have an attendance close to the thou- 
sand mark. The Bellevue-Stratford 
is preparing its meeting rooms for the 
general sessions of the big gathering 
and the many other hotels nearby are 
making ready for mutual guests. 

The attractions of the Philadelphia 
area, both historic and scenic, guaran- 
tee that visitors will have more than 
plenty to fill up every moment of 
available time that can be spared 
from the business of the convention. 
Women who have saved up a portion 
of their fall shopping to see what the 
East has to offer will find some of the 
finest of big stores in the Pennsyl- 
vania metropolis. And of course the 
golf courses girdling the city will not 
be overlooked by the men. Altogether 
the mutuals seem to be headed for one 
of the best conventions in years. 

SUNDAY, October I} 
3:00 P.M. 
to 

6:00 P.M. Registration .......18th Floor 

7:30 P.M. Concert Rose Garden 

Philadelphia Little Symphony Or 
chestra 

Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, Presiding 


MONDAY, October 12 


7:30 A.M. Registration . 18th Floor 
7:30 A.M. Pioneer Break- 
fast South Garden 


Secretaries State and National Asso- 


ciations 
{ 
. 
| 4 
a = 





* 
Pad 












Courtesy Conventions and Exbibitions Bureau 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 
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8:30 A.M. Address— 
Characteristics of 
ance Company 

Mr. Harry P. Cooper, Jr., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana 
8:50 A.M. Address— 
Hon. John E. Shepard, Attorney, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Covington, 


a Mutual Insur- 


Ky. 
9:10 A.M. Adjournment 


8:00 A.M. Golf Tournament 
9:30 A.M. Windstorm 
Group............ Rose Garden 


Chairman's Address— 

Mr. Artemas H. Myers, Pres., Ind. 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Appointment Nominating Committee 
Windstorm Group 

10:10A.M. Address— 








“Standard Policy for Windstorm Ft pete 
Mutuals” courtesy an ureau 
uals . Philadelphia Chamber of G 
Mr. Gordon A. Bubolz, Associate saa inant a setied 
Agricultural Economist, Farm BUSY MARKET STREET 
Credit Administration, Washing- K 
ton, D. . | 
Round Table Discussion— Mr. George A. Jacobs, Secretary, 
Leaders: ; Citizens Mutual lire Ins. Co., 
ic c , anesville, Wis 
Mr. Gordon A. Bubolz, Wash- J anesvil ’ : ‘ 
ordo as - Mr. Thomas J. Hoar, Secretary, 


ington, D. C. 


Dr. V.N. Valgren, Washington, Hamilton Co. Mutual Fire Ins 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D.C. : 
Re «aay ae : _— Mr. B. W. Dambly, Secretary, Per 
—— F. Gross, Des Moines, kiomen Valley Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co., Collegeville, Pa. 


11:00 A.M. Address— 


ride i 2 = Mr. Donald A. Tripp, Assistant 
“Gaemie Gee Hail Losses on Secretary, Illinois Mutual Fire 
1 y s » . > slurs “re 
Mr. J. B. Kincer, Chief of the Cli- 15.99 oo oe —— I. 
mate and Crop Weather Division, oo eee See 
Weather Bureau, Washington 12:00 Noon Luncheon Red Room 
DC 4 . 3oard of Directors, National Asso- 
Round Table Discussion ciation Mutual Insurance Com- 
Leaders: Bam 
re , . . ] $ 
Mr. J. B. Kincer, Washington, 1:30 P.M. Windstorm . 
ie. Group.... Rose Garden 
Dr. V. N. Valgren, Washington, Address— 
mC. “Reducing Windstorm Losses by 
Mr. W. A. Rutledge, Des Moines, Inspection” ; 
lowa ° : Mr. J. I. Davis, Vice-President, 
Integrity Mutual Ins. Co., Ap- 


12:00 Noon 
9:30 A.M. 


Adjournment 


City and Town Group pleton, Wis. 


2:00 P.M. Address— 


i ..Nor Garde . ' 
Ceseaiale Aa wee Garten Hon. W. I. Myers, Governor, Farm 
Mr ‘WwW. Cc Hagerty ae Credit Administration, Washing- 
Oregon Mutual Fire Ins. Co., rh * oo 

McMinnville, Ore. 3:00 P.M. Question Box 

Appointment of Nominating Com- — HH: ee 

mittee r arry > irOSS, secretary, 

10:00 A.M. Add Iowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn. 
. ove .d dress— ’ : Des Moines, Iowa 

“Lessons from the Old Time Ger- Mr. Franklin C. Jesse, Assistant 


man Mutuals” 

Mr. Paul Wagner, Secretary, Louis 
ville German Mutual Fire Ins. 
Assn., Louisville, Ky. 

10:20 A.M. Address— 

“Company Cooperation” 

Mr. Henry S. Rich, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary, Donegal and Conoy and Windstorm Ins. Assn., Bucy- 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Marietta, rus, Ohio 


Pa. Mr. L. W. 


Secretary, Integrity Mutual Ins. 
Co., Appleton, Wis. 

Mr. Harry J. Andress, Secretary, 
State Mutual Cyclone Ins. Co., 
Lapeer, Mich. 

Mr. Geo. W. Miller, Secretary, 
Ohio Mutual Tornado, Cyclone 


Sunday, President, 


10:40 A.M. Address and Demonstra- Michigan Mutual Windstorm 
tion— Ins. Co., Hastings, Mich. 
Mr. F. A. Hoffman, Special Agent, 4:55 P.M. Report of Nominating Com 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Coatesville, mittee 
ra. 5:00 P.M. Adjournment 
11:10A.M. Round Table Discussion 1:30 P.M. City and Town Group 
and Question Box— Meeting North Garden 
Leaders: Timely Comments (10 Minutes 
Mr. J. C. Mindermann, Secretary, Fach)— 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Coving- Mr. Henry Weihbrecht, Secretary, 
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Badger Mutual 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Frank D. Leizear, President, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Riess, Secretary, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of India- 
napolis, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Hjalmar L. Hjermstad, Presi- 
dent, Citizens Fund Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

Mr. Geo. W. Balderston, Secretary, 
Bucks County Contributionship, 
Morrisville, Pa. 

30 P.M. Address— 
“Insuring the Town Dwelling” 

Mr. B. Rees Jones, President and 
General Manager, Town Mutual 
Dwelling Ins. Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa 

00 P.M. Address— 
“Outwitting Our Competitors” 

Mr. B. C. Vine, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Millers Mutual Fire Ins. 
Assn., Alten, II. 

:30 P.M. Round Table and Question 
ox— 


Fire Ins. Co., 


do 


Ww 


Ww 


Leaders: 
Mr. J. C. Mindermann 
Mr. George A. Jacobs 
Mr. Thomas J. Hoar 

Mr. B. W. Dambly 

Mr. Donald A. Tripp 

50 P.M. Report 

mittee 

Adjournment 

Ladies’ Auxiliary 

: eh Clover Room 

:30 P.M. General Meeting 

Devotional— 

“Departed 

Friends” 

Mrs. Florence B. Gibbel, Lititz, Pa. 
| Welcome Address— 

Hon. S. Davis Wilson, Mayor, City 
of Philadelphia 

Welcome Address— 

Mr. J. Somers Smith, Secretary, 
Philadelphia Contributionship, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

President’s Address— 

Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, President, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Address— 

Mr. Hon. Owen B. Hunt, Insur 
ance Commissioner, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Report of Secretary— 

Mr. Harry P. Cooper, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Report of Treasurer 

Mr. Frank B. Fowler, 

olis, Ind. 
Appointment of Committees— 

Resolutions 

Credentials 

Invitations 

Nominations 

Adjournment 


TUESDAY, October 13 


9:00 A.M. Farm Group 
Meeting 
Chairman's Address 
“The Assessment Liability” 
Mr. H. P. Hostetter, Secretary, 
Mount Carroll Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Mt. Carroll, Ill 


Appointment Nominating Committee 


_ 


Nominating Com- 


‘00 P.M. 
:00 P.M. 


wn 


os 


“NI 


Jallroom 


Comrades and Living 


Indianap- 


Rose Garden 


9:30 A.M. Address 
“Troubles of the New Secretary” 
Mr. Rex Goodwin, Secretary, 


Crawford Co. Mutual Fire Ins. 


Co., Oblong, Ill. 
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9:40 A.M. Address— 
“Sound Practices” 

Mr. E. J. Smalley, Secretary, Al- 
liance Co-Operative Ins. Co., 
Topeka, Kans. 

10:10 A.M. Timely Comments (3 Min- 
utes Each)— 

Mr. C. J. Robideau, Secretary, 
North Dakota Farmers Mutual 
Ins. Assn., La Moure, N. D. 

Mr. R. M. Stanton, Secretary, New 
York Central Organization of 
Co-Operative Fire Ins. Cos., 
Greenville, N. 

Mr. John H. Rolston, Secretary, 
Virginia Association of Mutual 
Ins. Cos., Harrisonburg, Va. 

Mr. W. J. Myers, President, State 
Association of Mutual Ins. Cos. 
of Mich., Dowagiac, Mich. 

10:30 A.M. Address— 
“Governmental Crop Insurance” 

11:00 A.M. Question Box— 
Leaders: 

Mr. Milo A. White, Secretary, Fre- 
mont Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Fre- 
mont, Mich. 

Mr. O. E. Hurst, Secretary, Hurst 
Home Ins. Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. V. N. Valgren, Principal Agri- 
cultural Economist, Farm Credit 
en Washington, 

Mrs. Glenna Watkins, Assistant 
Secretary, Indiana Farmers Mu- 
tual Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. J. E. Kennedy, Executive Sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Mutual Insur- 
ance Alliance, Madison, Wis. 

12:00 Noon Adjournment 
9:30 A.M. Automobile Group 
Meeting.......... North Garden 
Chairman’s Address— 

“Insuring the Automobile” 

Mr. Ellwood Host, Treasurer, Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., West Point, 


ra. 
Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee 
10:10 A.M. Address— 
“Streamlining Automobile Accident 

Prevention” 

Mr. James T. Haviland, Vice Presi- 
dent, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

11:00 A.M. Address— 


“Legal Phases of the Automobile In- 
surance Contract” 

Mr. Irvin Bendiner, Lecturer in 
Insurance Salesmanship, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

12:00 Noon Adjournment 
9:30 A.M. Advertising and Sales 
Conference..Junior Cotillion 


9:30 A.M. Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Com- 
RRS, South Garden 

10:30 A.M, adies’ Auxiliary 
Meeting............ Clover Room 

Devotional— 
Mrs. Pawtucket, 


Frank Bishop, 
| ae 
Report of Secretary— 
Mrs. Guy C. Eaby, Lancaster, Pa. 
Address— 
“Automobile Accident Prevention” 
Mr. Chas. E. Hodges, Jr., Vice- 
President, Allied American Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Appointment of Committees— 


Nominations 
Necrology 
Resolutions 
12:00 Noon Adjournment 
2:00 P.M. Farm Group 
Meeting Rose Garden 
2:00 P.M. Address— 


“What Is the Matter With the 
Farm Mutual” 


Mr. Roy J. Chase, Secretary, 
Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 


2:30 P.M. Address— 
“The Modern Farm Mutual” 

Mr. Homer J. Ferguson, Vice- 
President, Farmers Alliance Ins. 
Co., McPherson, Kans. 

3:00 P.M. ‘Timely Comments (5 Min- 
utes Each)— 

Mr. Richard Dallam, President, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. in Harford 
Co., Belt Air, Md. 

Mr. A. C. Fuge, Secretary, West 
Bend Mutual Fire Ins. Co., West 
Bend, Wis. 

Mr. Henry B. Gibbel, Secretary, 


Lititz Agricultural Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Lititz, Pa. 
Mr. G. E. Warner, Treasurer, 


Buckeye State Mutual Ins. Assn., 
Covington, Ohio 
Mr. W. F. Lester, Secretary, New 
London Co. Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 
3:30 P.M. Question Box— 
Leaders: 
Mr. Milo A. White 
Mr. O. E. Hurst 
Dr. V. N. Valgren 
Mrs. Glenna Watkins 
Mr. J. E. Kennedy 
5:00 P.M. Adjournment 
2:00 P.M. Automobile Group 
Meeting.......... North Garden 
Address— 
“Opportunities for Service” 
Mr. Earle N. Lashment, Resident 
Vice-President, Liberty Mutual 
Ins. Co. of Boston, Philadelphia, 
2 


Pa. 
2:45P.M. Round Table Discussion 
and Question Box— 
Leaders: 

Mr. D. Ray Higgins, Underwrit- 
ing Manager, Farmers Mutual 
Liability Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Alvin C. Alderfer, Secretary, 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Harleys- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr. Harold S. Evans, Secretary, 
Allied Mutual Automobile Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. G. J. Mecherle, President, 
State Farmers Mutual Automo- 
bile Ins. Co., Bloomington, III. 

4:25P.M. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee 

4:30 P.M. Adjournment 

2:00 P.M. Hail Group 


Meeting.......... ......Red Room 
Chairman’s Address— 
Mr. Paul Rutledge, Secretary, 


Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co., 
Columbia, Mo. 
Appointment of Nominating Com- 
mittee 
2:30 P.M. Timely Comments (10 Min- 
utes Each)— 

Mr. W. B. McFarland, Secretary, 
United Farm Mutual Reinsur- 
ance Co., Hoopeston, III. 

Mr. W. A. Rutledge, Secretary, 
Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Frank R. Baker, Assistant 
Secretary, Mutual Hail Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. E. E. Rutledge, President, 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Waseca, Minn. 

Mr. Jesse Johnson, Director, Mu- 
= Hail Ins. Co., Noblesville, 
nd. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Was it a case of nerves, too much confidence or just plain recklessness? 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT PREVENTITIS 


HE rubber was over and we 

pushed our chairs back from 

the table. Billy Walker told of 

the narrow escape he had from a 

collision in his car on the. way over 

that evening. “I’m still shaking,” he 
said. 

“T was driving north on University 
avenue and a hooligan was ahead of 
me, only I didn’t know he was a 
hooligan then. As he approached 
Davis street, he eased over to the 
right-hand curb, and I, thinking he 
intended to turn right, stepped on the 
accelerator to continue straight ahead 
and pass him on the left. But what 
did the son-of-a-gun do? When he 
got clear over to the right, he sud- 
denly switched left and cut smack 
bang in front of me. I jammed on 
my brakes, but there was some ice 
on the street. I skidded right at him 
and said to myself, ‘Here goes!’ For- 
tunately the icy patch was narrow 
and finally my brakes held. But I 
didn’t miss him by a quarter of an 
inch. I’ll bet that 90 per cent of ac- 
cidents are caused just like that. It’s 
happened to me ten times if it’s hap- 
pened once. A fellow doesn’t feel 
safe on the streets.” 

Ellen said in her low voice: “You 
know father was in an accident only 
last week. He wasn’t hurt very 
much, but the man who struck his 
car is still in the hospital. The poor 
fellow burst right into an intersec- 


By CURTIS BILLINGS 


tion and:‘ran into our car. I think 
accidents would stop if everybody 
would just follow the golden rule.” 

“The majority of accidents are 
caused by the drunken driver,” said 
Jane. “There ought to be some way 
to keep people from driving after 
they have been drinking.” 

And so go conversations over the 
length and breadth of the land. 
Everybody is worried about the dan- 
ger of accidents ; everybody claims to 
know what causes most of them; al- 
most everybody urges some one cure 
which, if accepted, “surely would 
make our streets safe.” 

I would not say that the people 
who limit their activities to conversa- 
tion are afflicted with the true virus 
of preventitis. They show some of 
the symptoms to be sure, but their 
cases are mild. Others, however, 
suffer acutely. They spend days and 
nights thinking up the most amazing 
nostrums and promoting them in 
every possible way. Some of their 
ideas are so bizarre and impracticable 
that one would be tempted to laugh 
at them and jeer their champions if 
they were not offered with such 
touching sincerity. Is it necessary to 
point out that broad social problems 
are not solved by clever gim-cracks ? 





ET us first inspect a few of the 

devices which are urged for in- 
stallation on the car itself. The first 
has been illustrated in the rotogravure 
sections of most newspapers. It is a 
sort of cow-catcher which would, in 
the event a pedestrian were struck, 
scoop him up and carry him until the 
driver could bring his car to a stop. 
The device, it is asserted, would re- 
duce if not eliminate accidental 
pedestrian deaths. But would it? It 
is the blow of the car itself. which, 
as often as not, kills or maims the 
person on foot and the cow-catcher 
or pedestrian-catcher could not pre 
vent that. As a matter of fact it 
might increase such accidents, be- 
cause there are drivers who would 
be sure to take chances with the 
lives of pedestrians which they do 
not now take if their cars were so 
equipped. They would be tempted 
to try the things out! 

An ingenious sufferer from pre- 
ventitis has worked out a mechanical 
brain to supplement the native equip 
ment of the driver. The device would 
inform him of just what he should 
do at every different rate of travel. 
Doubtless additional brains are often 
needed, but this one seems to fall 
short, because it does not take into 
consideration road and traffic condi- 
tions, not to mention the condition 
of the driver himself. 

A complete 


system of lights 
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mounted on the outside of all cars 
is urged by another inventor. The 
lights would automatically inform 
other drivers, pedestrians and police 
just how fast the vehicle was travel- 
ing. The designer insists (wrongly, 
of course) that it is ignorance of 
the speed of the other fellow that 
causes most of the serious traffic 
mishaps. 

A most imaginative humanitarian 
has decided that “since 90 per cent 
of all accidents are caused by drivers 
who stop suddenly on the highway 
to read directional signs” (an utterly 
false premise), the only way to at- 
tain safety is through the use of his 
player-piano device. It would be in- 
stalled under the dashboard where 
most radios are located and, while 
the driver was en route, keep up an 
almost constant informational chat- 
ter. For example, if one were plan- 
ning a trip from Chicago to Fort 
Wayne, one would purchase a record 
entitled, “Chicago to Fort Wayne” 
and insert it in the player. The speed 
at which the device played would be 
determined by one’s rate of travel. 
Thus, if five miles from the starting 
point there were a right turn in the 
route, the speaker would say, “Turn 
right” as one approached the place. 
It would warn of dangerous inter- 
sections, dips in the pavement and 
all of the other dangers in the path. 
What would happen if one left the 
route to pick up a crate of eggs at 
grandfather’s I do not know. 

Other devices are designed to 
deter the driver from illegal or care- 
less acts by making sure that he 
would receive adverse publicity from 
a bad violation record or that his 
identity would be revealed in case of 
an accident. Thus comes the sugges- 
tion that a card be placed per- 
manently in the windshield of every 
car, which, in case of arrest for a 
traffic violation, would be punched by 
the officer so that the driver’s record 
would be constantly on display. An- 
other sufferer from our peculiar dis- 
an acute case — holds that 
the most salubrious effect on drivers 
would come from attaching to the 
front bumper of every car a small 
case which, in the event of a collision, 
would spew out cards bearing the 
driver's name, address and license 
number. To protect the cards from 
water or mud they would be rolled 
and encased in moisture-proof cap- 
sules. Competent authorities have 
declared that enforcing laws requir- 
ing such gadgets would be quite 
impossible. 


ease 


LTHOUGH the records show 
that less than one per cent of 
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automobile accidents involve colli- 
sions between automobiles and _ rail- 
road trains, an inventor declares that 
his contrivance would make the roads 
of the nation safe. Consisting of 
wheels or rollers, it would be em- 
bedded in the roadway a_ short 
distance back from the crossing. 
Ordinarily the rollers would be held 
stationary and a driver would pass 
over them without being aware of 
them, but when a train was approach- 
ing, the rollers would turn freely. 
Since the wheels of the automobile 
would engage the rollers, the car 
would stop without benefit of brakes, 
according to the inventor, even if the 
driver were asleep. Besides the 
enormous expense of the installa- 
tions, the real difficulty is that the in- 
ventor did not consider the force of 
momentum which would carry the 
car over the freely turning rollers 
even faster than over the surface of 
the highway. The device would posi- 
tively shoot a vehicle into the path 
of the locomotive or into the side of 
the train. 

Believing that no arm signals at 
all or incomprehensible ones are the 
source of much of the evil on the 
highways, one young man has pre- 
pared a large blue-print on which a 
complete code of no fewer than 32 
signals are illustrated. Every driver 
would be required to train until he 
was letter-perfect both in “sending”’ 
and “receiving.” Many of the sig- 
nals were odd, but one meant, “Please 
push me. I’m stalled.” I might say 
right here that every device men- 
tioned was submitted in all serious- 
ness to competent traffic engineers 
for their approval. 

A Milwaukee newspaper not long 
ago discovered and promulgated a 
cure-all for automobile accidents. 
Editorially the paper urged a state 
law to make it illegal to smoke while 
driving, contending that lighting up, 
disposing of ashes and so on form 
the most dangerous distraction to 
drivers. 

Then we have those innocents who 
insist that a return of the national 
prohibition law would bring again 
the haleyon days “when there was 
no drinking driving.” Oddly enough 
many of them at the same time de- 
clare that the great majority of acci- 
dents are caused by the man who 
drinks. One wonders how they ex- 
plain the tens of thousands of auto- 
mobile deaths which occurred during 
the years that prohibition was in 
force. 

ee @ ® 


HE fact that a nostrum is pat- 
ently nonsensical is no reason for 
believing that a legislative body in 





one or two of our sovereign states 
could not be found to enact it into 
law. To be convinced of this one 
needs but recall the state law in IIli- 
nois which makes every state high- 
way a “through” highway — provid- 
ing it is numbered higher than 46. 
We have in not a few states an odd 
statute calculated to make travel 
safer, which was, without doubt, en- 
acted at the behest of a group of 
sufferers of extreme preventitis. It 
forbids a driver to come closer than 
a certain specified distance from the 
car ahead, which, if enforced, would 
prohibit all passing. Pennsylvania 
has such a rule for trucks, the dis- 
tance being 500 feet. Many states 
have similar laws governing the oper- 
ation of buses. At one time a south- 
western state legislature passed a law 
requiring that, in the interests of 
safety, railroad trains meeting at a 
crossing should stop and_ neither 
proceed until the other was safely 
over the crossing. It was “in force” 
for years. 

Suggestions have been made for 
safety belts for the passengers of 
automobiles so that they would not 
fly through the- windshield in case of 
collision, for speedometers calibrated 
to stopping distances so that the 
driver would know at various speeds 
how quickly he could stop, for arbi- 
trary low speed limits, for manda- 
tory severe sentences for traffic 
violations, and for a hundred and one 
other stratagems intended to make 
our streets and highways safe. 

While most of these expedients are 
clearly absurd, a few might, conceiv- 
ably, have limited virtue. The point 
is, however, that any single solution 
for such a problem as that growing 
out of the use and misuse of the 
modern automobile will be limited in 
its effects. Woefully limited. When 
the sufferer from preventitis is an in- 
fluential man, moreover, as a city or 
state official, the malady can result 
in definite damage to the cause of 
safety. The pet notions of such au- 
thorities have given us the confusing 
array of traffic signs and signals that 
we have and many of the silly laws. 

There is perhaps no better way to 
demonstrate that there is not and can- 
not be a single cure-all for automo- 
bile accidents than to consider prone- 
ness to accidents. We have all heard 
of accident prone drivers — those 
operators who have more than their 
share of mishaps, maybe eight or ten 
times as many as they would have on 
the basis of pure chance alone. These 
drivers can usually be discovered 
without going to the trouble of in- 
quiring into their records. Most of 


them may be recognized as unsafe 

















because they are forever finding it 
necessary to extricate themselves 
from emergencies on the road by 
desperate, frenzied action. And, be- 
cause frequently they do extricate 
themselves (they don’t have an acci- 
dent every time they get into a tight 
place) they often consider themselves 
model drivers. Of course they are 


not. They are the most dangerous 
we have. The best drivers are alert 
and far-sighted enough to avoid 


getting into emergencies. 
ee @ @ 


E will discuss some of the rea- 

sons for the proneness to acci- 
dents of drivers later, but pause here 
to point out that just as there are 
prone drivers, there are also prone 
automobiles and prone thoroughfares 
— motor vehicles and streets and 
highways which, like some drivers, 
are involved in more accidents than 
they would be on the basis of chance 
alone. 

Of the 25 million or more automo- 
biles operating today almost half are 
in some way dangerous to drive, 
dangerous, that is, to the point where 
a reasonably prudent man at the 
wheel might find himself in a situa- 
tion from which it would be impos- 
sible to escape without an accident. 
Most of these cars have seriously 
defective brakes; others have inade- 
quate lights, unreliable steering mech- 
anisms, or tires about to blow. Un- 
der ordinary conditions the reason- 
ably prudent man can compensate 
for these defects by being unusually 
alert and driving slowly, but situa- 
tions can arise beyond his control in 
such a car which in an efficient auto- 
mobile he would avoid easily. Thus 
the cars are, in a sense, accidents on 
wheels just waiting to happen. 

Automobile manufacturers boast 
with some justice of the safety of 
their products, but one must remem- 
ber that new cars form but a small 
percentage of the vehicles in use and 
that many cars retain but a fraction 
of their original efficiency after a 
year or so of travel. Trick laws and 
mechanical gadgets such as “pedes- 
trian-catchers” will never make an 
accident-prone automobile safe to 
drive. 

Then we _ have _ thoroughfares 
which are prone to accidents — in- 
tersections and whole streets and 
country highways. In cities where ac- 
cident spot maps are maintained 
(large scale maps of the city in which 
pins are used to designate the loca- 
tion of automobile mishaps) officials 
know that accidents “bunch” at cer- 
tain intersections and along certain 
streets and boulevards. These places 
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are the scene of more injuries and 
deaths than they would be on the 
basis of chance alone or on the basis 
of traffic volume. In almost every 
city and county there are so-called 
“death corners” which are known to 
residents as particularly dangerous 
places but which frequently look in- 
nocent and do not necessarily carry a 
heavy flow of traffic. 

Here again the causes of the prone- 
ness are infinite in number, a fact 
which must confound the sufferer 
from preventitis who chooses _ to 
think that he has discovered the 
cause of causes. An intersection may 
be unusually hazardous because of a 
decorative hedge along a lawn at the 
corner. Billboards, fences, trees and 
buildings obscure the vision of driv- 
ers. It is interesting, however, to 
note that where the vision of the ap- 
proaching driver is obviously cut off, 
as by a building, the dangers are not 
nearly so great as where his vision 
seems to be clear but in reality is 
wholly or partially obscured, as by 
trees or bushes or a fence. In the 
former case the driver knows beyond 
question that he cannot see what is 
coming on the intersecting street, 
while in the latter he is inclined to 
speed into the intersection assuming 
too confidently that were an automo- 
bile approaching, he would see it. In- 
tersections carrying a big volume of 
traffic on both thoroughfares may be 
prone to accidents if there are no 
traffic signals or signs, or inadequate 
ones, to govern drivers. 


HOLE streets which are prone 

to accidents are not uncommon. 

Such a street may be a main artery 
to the center of the city on which 
vehicles move rapidly, but which has 
not been made into a “through” 
street and so protected by “stop” 
signs. Or the street may be too nar- 
row or rough, or it may be made 
hazardous by careless parking along 
the curbs. 
Country highways (or places in 
them) are sometimes prone to acci- 
dents, too. Poorly designed curves 
are the scene of more than their share 
of tragedies. Sometimes one encoun- 
ters a curve which, instead of com- 
pensating for centrifugal force, 
seems to help this force to impel 
one’s car into the ditch. Sharp dips 
and rises in the pavement (caused by 
frost heave or a soft sub-surface ) 
often snap control of speeding auto- 
mobiles away from drivers. Ex- 
tremely heavily traveled highways, 
such as main avenues leading into big 
cities, in which opposite streams of 
vehicles are not separated, are liable 
to be prone to that most deadly of all 
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types of accidents — the head-on col- 
lision. 

It might be well to mention also 
that there are accident-prone cities 
and states and even accident-prone 
weather. These are cities and states 
in which something brings about 
more accidents than occur in other 
places and weather in which even a 
prudent man, in an efficient automo- 
bile, on a broad highway may be in 
danger. 

And outstanding cause of accident 
proneness in cities is a lack of intel- 
ligent and spirited traffic law enforce- 
ment. The police in many places do 
not take traffic infractions seriously. 
The guilty driver is frequently a re- 
spectable citizen. What if he did run 
through that “stop” sign: he meant 
no harm. Officers look upon an acci- 
dent as an act of God and not as 
something that they might have pre- 
vented. While they take it for 
granted that the theft of a five-dollar 
watch must be investigated promptly 
and followed up, it does not dawn 
on them that an accident in which 
several people are killed and property 
valued at several thousand dollars de- 
stroyed ought to be investigated, too. 
Ticket fixing is looked upon as an 
official prerogative, a handy device 
for gaining political favor cheaply, 
and traffic court procedure as some- 
thing requiring no thought at all. 
Still other cities are accident-prone 
because no efforts are made to edu- 
cate either the children or the adult 
population of the need for safety and 
to inform them of ways to avoid ac- 
cidents. 

Many states which do not exam- 
ine drivers before licensing them to 
operate an automobile are accident- 
prone: They have more accidents 
than chance alone would give them. 
There are states in which anybody 
may drive a car providing he has the 
money to buy it or the gall to borrow 
it. This includes the half-wits, epi- 
leptics, the deaf, the near-blind, and 
the sots. One could reasonably ask : 
What do these accident-prone states 
expect ? 

e® @ ® 


HE weather is the only factor in 

the accident situation which can- 
not ke controlled by man, but the 
prudent driver can go a long way to 
removing the “proneness’” from 
weather as far as he is concerned, On 
snow and ice, for example, he can 
fall back on the simple precautions 
of equipping his tires with chains 
and reducing his speed — precau- 
tions that too many drivers scoff at. 
If the sufferer from preventitis is 
not yet convinced that the automo- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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DELIVERED BEFORE INSURANCE SECTION OF AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


DISCUSSION of the subject, 
“A Revision of the Standard 


Fire Insurance Policy,” is con- 
sidered timely for various reasons. 
For one thing, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at 
its St. Paul meeting in June ap- 
pointed a committee to look into the 
matter of standard policy revision. 
lor another, there has been no broad 
review of the subject for 20 years, 
and most of the states in this country 
are operating under a policy form 
substantially 50 years old. For an- 
other, a new automobile policy was 
formulated last year which has been 
most favorably received and widely 
adopted. It is considered a greatly 
improved policy and it has contrib- 
uted to uniformity. That raises the 
question as to whether or not a 
similar job on the fire policy might 
not be similarly successful. [or an- 
other reason, there are features of 
the various policies which could be 
amended with benefit to both the 
public and the insurance companies. 

So far as the individual property 
owner is concerned there is now al- 
most complete uniformity in the 
principal form of policy because all 
companies are required to use a cer- 
tain standard form in a great many 
states, and in those states where no 
statutory requirement exists, it is the 
general custom to use the old New 
York standard fire insurance policy. 
In the riders and endorsements which 
form so important a part of the com- 
plete contract, there is considerable 
uniformity, but in many classes of 
property the various types of insur- 
ance companies have different theo- 
ries and practices. 

However, while a single property 
owner will probably have all of his 
contracts written upon standard 
forms of identical words, yet as be 
tween the respective states there are 
many different so-called standard 
forms, and speaking from a national 
standpoint, there is far less uniform- 
ity than there should be in the fire in- 
surance contract. It perhaps would 
be a proper approach to the subject 
to take a look at the present status of 
legislation and practice with respect 
to a standard fire insurance policy, 
with a little historical background. 


HE first state to adopt a stand- 
ard fire insurance policy law was 
Massachusetts, in 1873. The statute 
has been often amended, but the 
Massachusetts standard has been a 
distinct form through the years. This 
law was undoubtedly enacted so that 
the public might be protected against 
burdensome and unfair policy provi- 
sions. Its adoption probably had the 
support of reputable insurance men 
who believed that the development of 
the fire insurance business would be 
encouraged by clarification of the 
contract and by the removal of pro- 
visions which otherwise would lead 
to disappointment on the part of the 
insured and an unfavorable reaction 
against the fire insurance business. 
In 1886, that is fifty years ago, the 
state of New York adopted what be- 
came known as the old New York 
standard fire insurance policy. That 
form was used in New York until 
1913 at which time the law was 
amended by the adoption of another 
standard form, and then in 1917 New 
York repealed the previous acts and 
enacted a new law establishing what 
is substantially its present standard 
form which is called the new New 
York standard. This form was be- 
lieved to represent a great technical 
improvement over the old one, as 


well as a liberalization of the old 
policy in favor of the insured. 
The National Convention of In- 


surance Commissioners had been at 
work on the subject for some time 
prior to this New York action. On 
April 15, 1914, the Convention had 
approved a new standard form of 
policy. This form with slight modi- 
fications was adopted by the states of 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania by 
statute and by South Carolina by 
department ruling and common con- 
sent. It was unsatisfactory to some 
of the states and so on December 12, 
1916, the insurance commission- 
ers unanimously recommended an 
amended uniform standard fire in- 
surance policy for adoption. New 
York adopted this amended form to 
become operative January 1, 1918. 


ee @ 
T THE present time we survey 
the situation in the country and 
find this: 


The old New York standard fire 





insurance policy is legally adopted in 
these jurisdictions : 
(1) Arizona 
(2) Connecticut 
(3) Georgia 
(4) Idaho 
(5) Kansas (Approved for use under 
a statute requiring filing of poli- 
cies, but not adopted by legis- 
lation) 
(6) Louisiana 
(7) Missouri 
(8) Nebraska (The statute was found 
to be unconstitutional but the 
form is in use) 
(9) New Jersey 


(10) North Dakota 

(11) Oklahoma 

(12) Oregon (Old form but insuring 
clause is that of new New York 
standard ) 

(13) Rhode Island 

(14) South Dakota 

(15) Texas (many variations) 

(16) Washington 


The new New York standard has 
been adopted in these jurisdictions: 
(1) District of Columbia (Prescribed 
by Commissioner apparently un- 
der the rather vague authority 
of Sec. 646 of District Code) 
(2) New York 
(3) Vermont (Ruling by Commis- 
sioner but without specific statu- 
tory authority) 
(4) Virginia 
(5) West Virginia 
(6) Wyoming 
(7) New Mexico 
In the following states special 
standard forms are legally adopted 
and conform substantially to the 
New York standard: 
(1) Michigan 
(2) North Carolina 
(3) Pennsylvania 
(4) South Carolina (By 
Commissioner ) 
(5) Wisconsin 
The Massachusetts standard form 
was adopted in these jurisdictions: 
(1) Massachusetts (3) Minnesota 
(2) Maine (4) New Hampshire 
There are special statutory forms 
quite different from the other 
forms in: 
(1) California (2) 
The following fifteen states are 
without standard policy legislation 
and in all of them the old New York 
standard policy is customarily used: 


dN 


ruling of 


Iowa 


(1) Alabama (8) Kentucky 
(2) Arkansas (9) Maryland 
(3) Colorado (10) Mississippi 
(4) Delaware (11) Montana 
(5) Florida (12) Nevada 
(6) Illinois (13) Ohio 
(7) Indiana (14) Tennessee 
(15) Utah 


Since the 1916 action of the insur- 
ance commissioners, the subject has 
been more or less dormant so far as 
any concerted or national effort to 
achieve amendment or uniformity is 
concerned. The fire insurance com- 
panies have not adopted the new New 
York standard policy where they 


have not had to. This may be taken 

















as an indication either that the old 
New York standard is satisfactory 
or that the new New York standard 
will not voluntarily be adopted by 
the insurance companies. It is ob- 
vious that one insurance company or 
even a group of insurance companies 
cannot individually bring about this 
change because the fire insurance 
business essentially is one in which a 
number of insurance companies and 
insurance policies are apt to cover a 
given risk, and it is desirable that 
these policies shall be concurrent in 
their provisions. 
ee e@ ® 

UE to the fact that 31 states 

use the old New York stand- 
ard policy, it is appropriate to men- 
tion a few of the differences exist- 
ing between the new New York 
standard and the old New York 
standard. It was said 20 years ago 
that the old New York standard 
policy was archaic and that while 
the insurance companies intended to 
be fair with their policyholders, the 
provisions in the policy were in cer- 
tain instances unfair and in other in- 
stances unworkable: 


(1) The arrangement of the new form 
was a great improvement. It is a two 
column arrangement bearing index titles 
enabling easy reading as contrasted with a 
long line closely written policy, difficult to 
read and where it is tedious work to locate 
readily a desired provision. 

(2) Both forms seek to make the con- 
tract one of indemnity and the new form 
states that the company insures the actual 
cash value of the property with property 
deduction for depreciation, whereas the 
old form states the proposition negatively ; 
in other words, that the company shall not 
be liable beyond the actual cash value. 
There was an improvement here in ar- 
rangement and general clarification. 

(3) The new form includes in the in- 
suring clause insurance against loss “by 
removal from premises endangered by 
fire’. The old policy provided in lines 60 
to 66 for a pro rata coverage on the prop- 
erty after its removal, but it didn’t cover 
the damage incident to removal. Other 
clauses in the policy relating to property 
removed on account of the threat of fire 
have been greatly clarified. 

(4) The fraud and misrepresentation 
clause in the old form contains in line 8 
an avoidance, “If the interest of the in- 
sured in the property be not truly stated 
herein”. This clause is omitted in the new 
form because it can work an injustice and 
probably is unnecessary because of the un- 
conditional and sole ownership clause. Its 
omission was a step in the direction of 
liberality. 

(5) The excepted property in lines 9 to 
{1 of the new form contains fewer items 
than the old form (line 39 to line 41), and 
that is an improvement because most of 
the excepted property is covered in the 
general description of the property in the 
rider customarily attached on page 1. 

(6) The old form has in lines 11 to 30, 
thirteen conditions which voids the poticy 
unless an agreement to the contrary is 
endorsed on the policy. 

The new policy specifies five such con- 
ditions of absolute avoidance, and the bal- 
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ance of the conditions of absolute avoid- 
ance under the old policy are in the new 
policy applicable only while the violations 
occur. 

For instance, the old policy makes the 
insurance void if the insured, “now has 
or shall hereafter make or procure” other 
insurance, and the new policy suspends in- 
surance while the other insurance is ef- 
fective. 

The old policy makes the contract void 
if alterations and repairs were made be- 
yond a certain time, but the new form sus- 
pends the policy during the course of the 
repairs. 

The old form voids the policy if explo- 
sives or inflammable materials are intro- 
duced. The new policy suspends the policy 
while these hazards are present. 

The old form voids the policy if the 
cease operations provision is violated, and 


. the new form suspends the coverage dur- 


ing the violation. 

The old policy becomes void if there is 
a chattel mortgage, and under the new 
form the coverage is only suspended, and 
then suspended only with respect to the 
portion of the property so encumbered. 

There are other items of similar effect. 

(7) The old policy is void “if a build- 
ing or any part thereof” shall fall, while 
the new policy introduces the word “ma- 
terial”—“if a building or any material part 
thereof” shall fall. 

(8) The cancellation clause of the new 
policy is more definite. Particularly it re- 
pairs a deficiency in the old policy, not in 
its language, but in its interpretation by the 
New York and other courts. In Tisdell 
vs. New Hampshire Insurance Company, 
155 New York, 163, it was held that the 
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old form requires the tender of the return 
premium with a cancellation notice. Most 
subsequent state court decisions have fol- 
lowed this. This interpretation was con- 
trary to the intention of the drafters, and 
I think it was contrary to the wording of 
the cancellation clause. So does the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. (Swartz- 
child vs. Phoenix, 124 Fed. 54.) 

(9) The new ‘policy fixes noon stand- 
ard time to cover the time element in 
order to prevent possible interpretations as 
to solar time and daylight time. 

(10) As to mortgage interests there is 
quite a difference. In the old form there 
is a provision for mortgagee interest, but 
due to the use in line 48 of the words 
“hereinbefore contained” an endorsement 
covering the interest to the mortgagee does 
not purport to make the policy provisions, 
“thereafter contained”, applicable to the 
mortgage clause. The new policy contains 
a more comprehensive background for the 
attachment of a mortgagee rider securing 
to the company right of subrogation, and 
makes all of the provisions of the policy 
applicable to the mortgagee interest except 
as they may be expressly provided for in 
the mortgage clause. The new policy al- 
lows the mortgagee endorsement to waive 
certain items of defense as to which the 
mortgagee has no responsibility. 

(11) The new policy provides for a 
compulsory selection of an umpire in event 
of disagreement as to amount of loss, a 
feature which was absent in the old form. 

(12) The limitation of time for suit in 
the new form is improved because the old 
form requires compliance “by the insured” 
with all the requirements of the policy, 
whereas the new form limits this phrase 


— Conventions 
HE incidence of three conventions of large importance in the insurance 
world during the latter part of August brought an embarrassment of ma- 


terial for editorial attention. 


3ecause of the large number of addresses 


given it is impractical to report them adequately in this issue, but from 
time to time in the future we plan to print digests or significant excerpts 
from a number of the papers delivered before the International Association 


of Insurance Counsel, the American 


Bar Association, 


and the Association 


of Superintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of Canada. 


The first of these meetings was that 
of the Insurance Counsel held at Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, on August 19, 20, and 21, 
the program having to do largely with 
the legal problems which arise in con- 
nection with insurance contracts and 
other subjects of interest primarily to 
attorneys with insurance clients. 

The American Bar Association meet- 
ing drew many of those in attendance at 
the White Sulphur Springs Convention 
to participate in the deliberations of the 
Insurance Section, held the second and 
third days of the Bar Convention period. 
which extended from 24th to the 28th 
of August inclusive at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. General sessions with a full 
program of papers and committee re- 
ports occupied the auditorium of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the round table discus- 
sions of the insurance group were held 
at the University Club of Boston. 

Paramount among the questions com- 
ing before the A.B.A. was the proposed 
plan for coordination of the Bar which, 
after some debate, was adopted. Pro- 
ponents of the plan believe that re- 
organization will make the Association 
more responsive to the legal profession 
throughout the country. 

At the sessions of the Insurance 





Section the paper which attracted the 
widest attention was read by Chase M. 
Smith, Counsel, National Retailers of 
Chicdgo dealing with “A Revision of the 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy.” This 
address is printed in full text in this 
issue of the Journal. 

Across the border our Canadian friends 
held the 19th Annual Conference of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada, also 
from the 25th to the 28th. ITeadquarters 
were at the Chateau Frontenac in 
Quebec and under the leadership of B. 
Arthur Dugal, President of the Associa- 
tion and Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department of the Province of 
Quebec, together with Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn, Secretary of the Association and 
Superintendent of the Department of In- 
surance of the Province of Ontario, the 
Convention proceeded with conspicuous 
success. There was a gratifying large 
attendance and many constructive re- 
ports and addresses given and executive 
matters discussed. Indicating the good 
feeling between the United States and 
Canada was the notable prominence 
of positions on the program given to 
Superintendent Pink of New York and 
Director Ernest Palmer of Illinois, both 
of whom made important contributions 
to the conference. 
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and so a suit by a legal representative of 
the insured or by a mortgagee is provided 


(13) The subrogation clause is im- 
proved. 

These comments bear upon phases 
of the revised fire insurance contract 
of almost 20 years ago, which I am 
obliged by usage to call the “new” 
form, and on behalf of those who 
contend that there is no necessity for 
obtaining a revision of the present 
standard forms of policy, it is admit- 
tedly a most convincing argument to 
point out that few states (about a 
dozen) have adopted an improved 
form worked out 20 years ago for the 
benefit of all who might want to 
have it. 

It is argued against policy change 
that the fire insurance business is one 
affecting vast property interests, and 
both the property interests and the 
underwriters are exceedingly loath to 
abandon a form which has been fre- 
quently tested in court and where 
interpretations have explained the 
meaning, made the policy generally 
understood, and rendered procedure 
understandable. The benefit of legal 
interpretations and precedents are 
conceded by everyone, but with the 
variety of policies these interpreta- 
tions are not of the same general ap- 
plication that they should be, and the 
policy in greatest general use is not 
a modern document nor adapted as 
well as it might be to modern re- 
quirements. 
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N' YW let us see what provisions 
there may be in the new New 
York standard policy on which there 
are recommendations for change: 
The outstanding change in the 
character of the policy that requires 
attention is whether or not the policy 
should be designed to include the so- 
called supplemental coverages which 
are, with ever-increasing frequency, 
insured under a fire insurance policy. 
These coverages include windstorm, 
hail, explosion, riot, aircraft, vehicle 
damage and smoke damage. This re- 
sult can be accomplished by a sched- 
ule of coverages with provision that 
the insertion of a premium will make 
the insurance effective, after the fash- 
ion of the improved automobile pol- 
icy. This major change would re- 
quire appropriate but not difficult 
changes throughout the policy to 
cover these miscellaneous hazards. 
The effect of this change would, in 
my opinion, be far reaching. It would 
meet the demand for broader cover- 
ages under single policies. The de- 
scription of the losses, even though 
not insured against, would bring the 
attention of the insured to the haz- 
ards. Some controversies would be 
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avoided and the sale of 
and the extension of its benefits 
would be encouraged. From every 
standpoint I should think this pro- 
gram would be desirable, and I see 
no disadvantage whatever. 

The balance of my _ suggestions 
have to do only with the fire insur- 
ance policy as now constituted. 

The policies universally contain by 
rider or special provision an assump- 
tion of liability for loss by lightning, 
and it seems to me that the policy 
would be better if it included the 
word “lightning” in the insuring 
clause, and then expressed in the 
body of the policy any limitations 
with respect to lightning damage. The 
policies also almost universally con- 
tain an electrical damage clause which 
should properly be contained in the 
policy. 

Lines 7 to 11 define “uninsurable 
property” as follows: “This policy 
shall not cover accounts, bills, cur- 
rency, deeds, evidences of debt, 
money, notes or securities; nor, un- 
less specifically named hereon in 
writing, bullion, manuscripts, mech- 
anical drawings, dies or patterns.” 
On its face this means that the first 
class of property can’t be insured at 
all under the law and the second 
class of property can only be insured 
if specifically named in writing. I see 
no reason why it should not be op- 
tional with the insurance company to 
cover any of these types of prop- 
erty and that, “unless specifically 
named hereon in writing” should be 
added at the end of the paragraph 
so that it will be possible to insure 
these items if they are specifically 
named. 

Line 15 provides that the policy 
does not cover loss caused “by order 
of any civil authority.” There have 
been plenty of cases where insurance 
companies have paid losses upon 
buildings damaged or destroyed by 
civil authorities in order to confine a 
conflagration, which if uncontrolled 
would have destroyed the buildings ; 
and, on the other hand, cases where 
the companies were found not liable. 
There may be distinctions which can 
be drawn with respect to this cover- 
age, and may be reasonable to qualify 
the exception substantially as _fol- 
lows: “except the destruction of 
property by duly qualified civil au- 
thority in order to prevent the spread 
of fire.” 


insurance 
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EW clauses in the policy have 
been the subject of more con- 
troversy than the clause that the pol- 
icy shall be void “if the interest of 
the insured be other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership” (line 22). 





It may be possible to change this 
clause. It doesn’t appear in the Mas- 
sachusetts policy at all. Much litiga- 
tion can be avoided and the situation 
both of the insurance company and 
of the insured would be improved if 
a clause can be adopted that can 
equitably be enforced in all cases. 

There is a paragraph in the policy 
(line 35 to 37) which voids the pol- 
icy if in the absence of written per- 
mit there is other insurance, and yet 
it is universal practice to permit other 
concurrent insurance by provision of 
the policy rider. This is unnecessary 
and both the policy provision and the 
rider provision can be eliminated. 

The same thing is true, namely, the 
policy prohibits and the rider qualifies 
the prohibition suspending insurance 
while mechanics make alterations and 
repairs beyond the 15-day period 
(line 41); or while factories cease 
operating for longer than ten days; 
or operate between 10:00 o’clock in 
the evening and 5:00 o'clock in the 
morning (line 52); or with respect 
to unoccupancy of any risk for 
longer than 10 days (line 56). These 
provisions should conform to the per- 
mits regularly issued. 

The fall of buildings clause has 
been the subject of much controversy, 
even under the new form which re- 
quires that a material part of the 
building shall fall. The clause has 
the merit of brevity and conciseness, 
but it is quite likely that it may be 
possible to improve it. 
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HE provisions of the policy rela 

tive to amendments endorsed by 
officers and agents of the company 
(line 78) has been ineffective to 
completely protect the companies in 
the way in which they are entitled to 
protection, namely, against oral varia- 
tions, against knowledge of the agent 
or attributed to the company, and 
against waivers and estoppels arising 
in the carrying out of the contract. 
If it is the intention that the entire 
contract shall be reduced to writing 
and that all procedure followed in 
carrying out the contract shall con- 
form to the contract, as should be 
the case, this intention must be made 
effective by a revision of the wording. 

The cancellation clause (line 89) 
in the new form is an improvement 
over the old form, not as the old 
form intended, but as it was actually 
construed by most of the courts to 
require the actual tender of the re- 
turn premium upon a cancellation at 
the option of the insurance company. 
It is inadequate under present con- 
ditions because it does not provide 
for the mailing of a company or 
agency check, and it requires a very 

















difficult and sometimes almost im- 
possible proof of notice to cancel, 
when for all practical purposes, ade- 
quate proof of the mailing of the 
notice should suffice. It is significant 
that the more recently developed cas- 
ualty policies have made this change. 

The appraisal provisions (line 159) 
have not worked very well. The pro- 
visions of the new form have re- 
sulted in many cases in duplicate sets 
of appraisers being appointed by ap- 
plication to different courts for the 
appointment of the umpire. In the 
light of modern developments as to 
arbitration, it should be possible to 
accomplish an improvement with re- 
spect to loss appraisals. 

Where there is, under the new 
New York standard policy, no agree- 
ment as to the umpire, then it should 
be provided that the umpire should 
be chosen by a court at the request 
of one party, following due notice 
served on the other party. Also it 
seems to me that present provisions 
requiring submissions of differences 
only to the umpire should be changed 
to permit the umpire to follow the 
entire proceeding; otherwise, the 
procedure will be longer delayed and 
more difficult than may otherwise be 
the case. The policy may be clarified 
with respect to the point of whether 
an approval once attempted but fail- 
ing through no fault of either party 
may again be undertaken. Cases with 
respect to the appraisal provisions 
have been well described in a paper 
presented to this Section at the Mil- 
waukee meeting in 1934 by Mr. 
Lionel P. Kristeller of Newark, New 
Jersey. That paper was printed in 
the proceedings of the Insurance Sec- 
tion and so it is readily available. 
There is, too, no limit as to the time 
within which appraisals may be de- 
manded. 

The subrogation provisions (line 
197) can be improved. They should 
require for the enforcement of sub- 
rogation rights the cooperation of 
the insured, and perhaps a provision 
that will do justice to those cases 
where the insurance payment still 
leaves the insured with a loss. 
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HE mortgage clause (under au- 

thority of line 108) is a prolific 
source of dispute and it is likewise 
a prolific source of discrimination. 
The mortgage clause itself is vague 
in many respects and its language 
can unquestionably be clarified and 
improved. There should be recogni- 
tion by the underwriters of the dif- 
ference between a mortgage clause 
with contribution and a mortgage 
clause without contribution. There 
should be adequate provision for 
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cancelling the mortgage clause as to 
the mortgagee. In brief, the mortgage 
clause should be redrafted so that 
it will harmonize with the provisions 
of the modern policy, and to omit 
some of the inequities which have 
been permitted under the clause, for 
instance, the one in which it was 
found that replacement of the prop- 
erty did not constitute a discharge of 
the policy obligations so far as the 
mortgagee is concerned. (Saverese 
et al vs. Ohio Farmers Ins. Co., 260 
N. Y. 45; 182 N. E. 665—1932.) 
At the same time the rights of the 
mortgagee can be better protected in 
some respects. 

The question of friendly fires and 
damage incident to scorches and 
burns from cigarettes should be 
treated in any revision of the policy. 
In a current review of proposed re- 
visions of the Canadian fire insurance 
policy, one of these points is covered 
by this condition: “Unless otherwise 
spectically stated in the policy the 
company shall not be liable for loss 
or damage to goods while undergo- 
ing any process in or by which the 
application of fire heat is necessary,” 
and with respect to cigarettes, there 
is the suggestion of the addition of 
the following, “nor for loss or dam- 
age to linen, clothing, carpets, furni- 
ture or furnishings, in or on_ the 
premises described in the policy, aris- 
ing from the use of cigars or cig- 
arettes, pipes or tobacco in any form, 
where such loss is caused by scorch- 
ing, singeing or blistering.” 

The question of indirect loss as 
distinguished from direct loss by fire 
has been the cause of some con- 
troversy. It would seem desirable to 
define the obligation of the insurance 
company more definitely than is done 
by the present contract by some such 
words as these: “Where buildings or 
other property destroyed by fire may 
not by reason of any law, ordinance, 
or soning regulation be replaced by 
buildings or property of the same 
kind, or repaired into the condition 
existing at the time of the fire, unless 
otherwise stated in the policy, the 
company shall not be liable for a 
greater amount than it would have 
cost to restore or repair the buildings 
or other property existing at the time 
of the fire, as if such law or ordinance 
or soning plan were not in operation, 
and in any event not in excess of the 
amount insured.” 
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MAKE all these comments with 
no feeling of condemning those 
who drew these instruments. Each 
successive operation upon the fire 
insurance contract has been an im- 
provement in clarity and in liberality 
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to the insured, as well as efficiency 
in administration upon the part of 
the insurance companies, and I 
should think it strange, indeed, if 
lawyers, underwriters, and property 
owners of today, in the light of their 
experience and in the light of new 
methods of doing business were 
found to be unable to improve the 
contract to their mutual advantage. 
As I see it, the insureds do not profit 
by weaknesses in the policy which 
permit tricksters and crooks to col- 
lect insurance money. Neither do 
they profit when it becomes expen- 
sive guesswork as to how to proceed 
when complications arise under these 
policies. 

I think it appropriate to mention 
what I consider two very strong rea- 
sons why fire insurance companies 
would probably prefer to hold to 
their present status with respect to 
standard policies. One has to do with 
the moral hazard situation. 

Only a small percentage of fire in- 
surance claims are settled in the law 
courts. That probably goes for most 
controversies arising under business 
contracts between financial institu- 
tions and their clients. Criticism of the 
fire insurance loss settlement record 
has been frequently based upon the 
charge that loss settlements have been 
too hasty, claims not searchingly and 
thoroughly investigated, resisted too 
rarely, and that liberal settlement 
practices lend an encouragement to 
arson and an encouragement to indif- 
ference toward the prevention of fire 
loss. 

It is conceded that the crime of 
arson is a most difficult one to prove 
and a most difficult defense to inter- 
pose against a fire insurance claim, 
and that indifference to fire hazards 
is a most difficult attitude to cure. 
That being the case, the fire insur- 
ance companies are apt to feel that 
voluntary waivers of technicalities 
and policy provision violations take 
care of the honest man but that the 
many technical provisions of the pol- 
icy give the companies an indirect 
and the only effective method for 
combatting excessive claims and dis- 
honest losses, a remedy they would 
not have if policies are liberalized. 

The cure for this naturally de- 
pends upon better arson laws, in the 
more thorough and searching inves- 
tigation of fires, in the more careful 
selection of insureds, and in the 
strengthening of the conditions of 
the policy relating to fraud and relat- 
ing to excessive and unreasonable 
demands. This is admittedly a most 
difficult and intangible element to 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


In Jail for Arson 


A MAN GIVING THE NAME OF 
EUGENE STHAY WAS GIVEN A SEN- 
tence of from one to two years in 
the Wisconsin State Prison by Judge 
H. P. Hughes at Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, after he had admitted setting 
eight separate fires during the past 
two years in that city. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars is the estimate placed on 
loss claims resulting from the blazes 
started by the arsonist; a fact which 
policyholders should keep in mind 
when leniency is asked for in trials 
of this character. The arson bill of 
this country is decidedly too high, but 
there is evidence that public senti- 
ment is gradually improving the situ- 
ation. 
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School Rates in Kentucky Cut 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS IN 
UNPROTECTED COMMUNITIES ARE TO 
enjoy a rate cut which has been an- 
nounced by the Kentucky Actuarial 
Bureau. Frame buildings take a rate 
of $1.30 now as compared with the 
old rate of $1.40. Brick buildings 
with approved roofs are to pay 60c 
instead of 65c and the old rate of 
85c on contents is reduced to 75c. 
Also, of interest is the elimination 
of the charge of 50c for firing of 
tobacco in tobacco barns with closed 
salamanders using coke for fuel. 


Dr. Manes At Indiana U. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE 
RANKS OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS OF 
Insurance is that of Dr. Alfred 


Manes who is to be one of the facul- 
ty of the University of Indiana be- 
ginning with the semester just open- 


ing. 
Dr. Manes is recognized as the 
outstanding insurance scholar of 


Europe, and his career as author of 
many books, director of insurance 
research work and head of the Ger- 
man Association of the Science of 
Insurance, together with his wide 
travels for consulting work marks 
him as one of the most interesting 
personalities in the insurance world. 

Readers of the Journal well re- 
member Dr. Manes many contribu- 
tions to our pages, and we trust that 
he may find time during the next 
year to prepare other manuscripts 
for us. 

Meantime Indiana is to be con- 
gratulated on the accession to its staff 
of this authority on insurance educa- 
tion. 
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Committee to Draft O. D. 
Law for Pennsylvania 

THE APPOINTMENT OF A SUB-COM- 
MITTEE TO DRAFT TENTATIVE LEG- 
islation for an occupational disease 
compensation law: for the State of 
Pennsylvania was decided upon at a 
recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Occupational Disease 
Compensation held in Harrisburg. 
According to Ralph M. Bashore, 
Secretary of Labor and Industry and 
Chairman of the Commission, the 
group unanimously agreed that such 
a statute was needed for Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Membership of the sub-committee 
includes Lieut. Gov. Thomas Ken- 
nedy, John Phillips, president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
Dr. Calvin M. Smythe, Jr., Philadel- 
phia Medical Society, Dr. Stephen 
B. Sweeney, director of Workmen’s 
Compensation and Safety Division, 
W. P. A., G. H. Detiveiler of Phila- 
delphia, and L. B. Bancroft of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Oklahoma Revising 
Liability Rate 


ACCORDING TO SHARPE W. PHIL- 
POTT, SECRETARY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
Insurance Board, representatives of 
stock and mutual casualty companies 
will try to work out a single rate for 
automobile liability insurance, based 
on their joint experience. If an 
agreement cannot be made, both types 
of companies will submit their ex- 
perience to the Oklahoma Insurance 
Board, who will then determine the 
rate. The effective date of the new 
rate and a standard provision policy 
will likely be October 1st. 
eee 


Demand Lower Auto Rates 
in New York 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA, AFTER AN EX- 
CHANGE OF ARGUMENT WITH SUPER- 
intendent Pink, has declared that he 
is determined to go ahead with his 
campaign for lower rates. The Mayor 
states that a person of average means 
cannot afford to operate a car be- 
cause the expense of insurance is 
over $100 for adequate coverage. 

Insurance men point out that statis- 
tics show 178 persons receive pay- 
ment for injuries for each 1,000 cars 
insured in New York City, while in 
any other metropolitan area the com- 





parable number does not reach more 
than 93. It is said, too, that the first 
city of the East is beset with more 
than its share of racketeers who pro- 
mote fake claims, and also that the 
New York average cost per claim is 
higher than elsewhere. 
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Hoisting is Dangerous Work 

THE RECORDS FOR ACCIDENTS COM- 
PENSATED IN 1934 HAVING TO DO 
with hoisting and conveying ap- 
paratus show 1,379 losses for a total 
of $1,111,425, with an average cost 
of $806 for each case. 62.2 weeks 
was the average for permanent par- 
tial disability as compared with 44.4 
weeks as an average for all accidents. 
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New Illinois O. D. Rates 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE HAS SENT 
out a circular giving rates and rules 
for handling occupational disease cov- 
erage under the new Illinois Law. A 
complete rate set-up is included as 
follows: 

“Two forms of occupational disease 
coverage will be available. One is the full 
coverage provided by appropriate endorse- 
ment to the standard workmen’s compen- 
sation and employer’s liability policy. / 
policy so endorsed provides coverage un- 
der Paragraph 1 (a) for occupational 
diseases covered by the act. It also pro- 
vides protection of standard limits of 
$5,000-$25,000 for claims arising from oc- 
cupational disease under Paragraph 1 (b) 
of the policy without additional charge. 
The second form of occupational disease 
coverage is a co-insurance form which 
may be provided only if the policy in- 
cludes certain designated classifications. In 
this form the employer obligates himself 
to participate in the loss on each occupa- 
tional disease claim to the extent of 50%, 
subject to a maximum liability on the 
part of the employer of $1,000 per case. 
Rates for this co-insurance coverage will 
be 75% of the full occupational disease 
rate. The minimum premium for occupa- 
tional disease coverage will be $5. 
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“Nuff Said’’ 


THE AUGUST 22ND ISSUE CF THE 
TAYLOR CASUALTY DIGEST REPORTS: 

“California creditors of the defunct 
Southern Surety, going through liquidation 
in New York, will receive a 7% dividend 
on their claims, it is announced.” 

Now we understand what Guar- 
anteed Stock Insurance means. 

e @® ® 
Editorial 
(Continued from Page 6) 

vinced that the legitimate needs of 
the insurance-buying public re- 
quire a revision of the statutory 
standard policy, they undoubtedly 
will cooperate with every other in- 
terested group in preparing a pol- 
icy which will meet the needs of 
present conditions and be fair to 
both company and_ policyholder 
alike. 
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Increase in the number of cars means dwindling room for those who walk. 


PEDESTRIANS: THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


ESTRICTION of collisions be- 
tween automobiles and pedes- 
trians necessitates three condi- 
tions: First, is the formulation of a 
consistent theory of the respective 
rights of pedestrians and’ of other 
street users, and of their mutual ob- 
ligations, and the expression of this 
theory in definite rules of conduct— 
that is, in wise and fair traffic laws 
and regulations. So long as there 
is lack of exact definition of the re- 
spective rights and duties of various 
highway users, confusion on the 
highway is obviously inevitable ; and 
confusion is practically synonymous 
with accidents. Second, after a con- 
sistent theory of highway use has 
been formulated and enacted into 
law, the theory and the laws embody- 
ing it must be understood and ac- 
cepted by the great mass of those 
who are to use the highway under 
its provisions. Rules of conduct are 
of value obviously only when known 
and accepted by those who are to 
be guided by them. Third, after rules 
that are fair and in the best interest 
of the greatest number have been 
worked out, and have been made 
known to and have been accepted by 
the great bulk of the population, their 
observance by indifferent or unwill- 
ing minority must be secured. 
These sound like the most ele- 
mentary truisms: We must formu- 
late rules, we must know them when 
formulated, and ‘we must abide by 
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them ourselves and compel others to 
abide by them when known. But 
truisms or not, the 16,000 pedestrians 
killed by automobiles in this country 
last year, and the 271 killed in Vir- 
ginia, warrant your giving these 
three ideas your most serious consid- 
eration. eee 


IRST, we must have a consistent 

theory of the respective rights 
and obligations of pedestrians and 
motorists, and the enactment of such 
a theory into law. A truism, of 
course. But four decades have been 
required for working out a consist- 
ent and logical theory for the proper 
use of the highway by widely dissimi- 
lar types of users. And though such 
a theory is now virtually complete, 
and has found expression in laws 
that are approaching a satisfactory 
state, there are still many localities 
in which no logical theory has been 
accepted and in which a confusion of 
ideas still rules, and is apparent both 
on the road and on the statute books. 

In arriving at a theory of highway 
use that would be fair under modern 
conditions, we have had to start from 
an existing theory that was devel- 
oped from quite different conditions 
than those which now obtain. Under 
the ancient English law that existed 
for centuries and became an in- 





grained part of our ideas, every citi- 
zen had an equal right to use any 
part of the public highway, whether 
he was on horse or afoot or carried 
in a vehicle. That was the law; it 
was perhaps never wholly the prac- 
tice. The pedestrian may have had 
to forego a part of his legal right, at 
times, in the preservation of his 
safety, but he could at least console 
himself with the legal right. And in 
another connection, it has been said 
of English-speaking peoples _ that 
they have been much more interested 
in the possession of a law than in the 
enforcement of it. So our highway 
psychology and our actions have 
been much colored by the principle 
that, “According to the Law, and 
when on the public highway, we may 
walk anywhere, or how, down the 
very middle of Piccadilly, and no 
constable may deny us progress, be 
that progress never so stupid.” That 
was the common English law, as it 
might have been enunciated one hun- 
dred or five hundred years ago, and 
as it actually was enunciated by a 
jurist early in this present twentieth 
century. This principle stood in the 
law even after the automobile had 
appeared on the streets — although 
the use of the automobile quickly 
made adherence to the ancient prin- 
ciple as dangerous as it was illogical. 

For this principle developed, and 
was appropriate to, an age in which 
there was absolutely no differentia- 
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tion of the public way — when the 
highway was wholly and simply a 
roadway. We are so habituated to 
the idea of a sidewalk for the ex- 
clusive use of pedestrians that we do 
not realize, perhaps, what a recent 
innovation the sidewalk is. Little 
over two hundred years ago, even 
in a city such as London, there were 
no sidewalks. There was but one 
common public way, provided for the 
indiscriminate and equal use of all 
travelers according to their needs, 
with neither differentiation nor re- 
striction. 
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Bs JGICALLY the coming of the 


sidewalk should have modified 
the existing theory of the pedes- 
trian’s right to use any part of the 
highway as he saw fit, “be his prog- 
ress never so stupid.” The pedestrian 
had been given exclusive right to one 
part of the highway; in return he 
might well have been asked to sur- 
render at least part of his right to 
the use of the roadway. But the 
pedestrian had become thoroughly ac- 
customed to that ancient right and he 
clung to it successfully, in theory at 
least, even down to recent times. The 
idea of regulating the pedestrian in 
his use of the streets, of abridging 
his freedom to use any part of the 
highway to which his fancy led him, 
gained ground very slowly in Eng- 
land and in this country as well. The 
early traffic regulations that were 
formally enacted into law in_ this 
country were exclusively for the reg 
ulation of vehicles. They took no 
cognizance of the pedestrian. They 
were, in fact, defenses erected by 
the pedestrian for the safeguarding 
of his rights and privileges; an at- 
tempt to retain his ancient status 
against the encroachments of a new 
type of vehicle. 

But Henry Ford changed all that. 
The popularization of the automobile 
gradually changed millions of pedes- 
trians to hybrids — part-time pedes 
trians, part-time motorists. As this 
change proceeded, peoples’ views in- 
evitably changed with it. One of my 
earlier recollections as a boy in Lex 
ington is of listening to a group of 
my elders bitterly complaining of the 
way they and their families were en- 
dangered by automobiles tearing 
through the town under a law that 
permitted the outrageous speed of 12 
miles an hour between intersections 
and that permitted a speed as high 
as six miles an hour at intersections. 
At that time — it must have been 
about 1907 — these men and their 
contemporaries the country over still 
had the viewpoint of the pedestrian 
exclusively. 
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EN years later, however, many 

of these same persons were them- 
selves driving automobiles and were 
chafing at restrictions on speed that 
were considerably more lax than 
those they had deplored ten years 
before. All over Virginia and all over 
America this change in viewpoint 
was taking place, more or less rap- 
idly, and tor twenty years of transi- 
tion it caused confusion between 
pedestrian and motorist. We humans 
are only semi-rational creatures at 
best, and often, indeed, in that transi- 
tion period we ourselves, when be- 
hind the wheel of an automobile, did 
those very things of which we, as 
pedestrians, had complained bitterly 
only an hour or two earlier. The 
change in our conditions of trans- 
portation had been too rapid. We 
could not rationally adjust ourselves 
to it all at once. The older theory 
had given the pedestrian the legal 
right to use the whole of the highway 
much as he saw fit, and the condi- 
tions of highway travel had enabled 
him to exercise that right with com- 
parative safety. But the coming of 
the automobile did two things: It en- 
dangered the pedestrian who clung to 
the older theory, and it irritated the 
motorist, who immediately realized 
the theory’s lack of correct applica- 
tion to the modern conditions that 
had developed. Thus the scene was 
perfectly set for an antagonistic 
rather than a cooperative, use of the 
highway by the two great classes of 
highway users. Instead of there be- 
ing an immediate revision of the 
rights and obligations of the pedes- 
trian, a clarification of the rights and 
obligations of the motorist, and ac- 
ceptance by both pedestrian and mo- 
torist of a determination to make that 
use of the highway that would be best 
suited to the common good, there en- 
sued twenty years of antagonism and 
confusion. 

I am afraid that we have not yet 
wholly emerged from this era of an- 
tagonism and confusion, though we 
are unquestionably emerging. Per- 
haps fifteen or twenty years ago — I 
do not know the exact date or place 
—laws formally began to discard the 
theory that the pedestrian retained 
an unrestricted right to the use of 
any part of the public way. Halt- 
ingly at first, but steadily, under the 
irresistible logic of modern highway 
speeds and uses, the differentiation 
of highway facilities that began 
when the first sidewalk was built, 
proceeded. Within the last few years, 
a clear and consistent theory that 
takes as its goal the greatest good of 





the greatest number, has emerged, 
and has been enacted into laws that 
more or less satisfactorily express 
the theory. 

This newer theory, as I have said, 
takes as its aim the greatest good of 
the greatest number, and this com- 
mon good, instead of permitting, as 
was once appropriate, and indiscrimi- 
nate use of an undifferentiated high- 
way, substitutes a specialized high- 
way, with either an exclusive or a 
preferential use of certain areas by 
certain classes of users. The side- 
walk it restricts to pedestrians. In 
compensation, the roadway adjacent 
to the sidewalk is recognized as be- 
ing an area of the highway that ex- 
ists primarily for the benefit of other 
users than pedestrians. In that area, 
those other users (now mostly motor- 
ists) are given preferred rights: 
They are given the right-of-way. 
Just as the motorist, while a motorist, 
is not allowed to use the sidewalk but 
must leave that area for the pedes- 
trian, so the pedestrian is not allowed 
to use the roadway if his use of it 
interferes in any way with the use 
of it by vehicles of any sort. 
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© far the theory is so simple and 

logical that it seems surprising 
that it required so many years to 
work it out; and stranger still, per- 
haps that even now so many thou- 
sands of pedestrians are killed each 
year, and so many tens of thousands 
injured, because in their actions they 
do not accept the theory, but insist 
on retaining their traditional right to 
use the roadway. 

The theory as so far expressed, 
however, is incomplete. It has dealt 
neither with those great lengths of 
the highway where no sidewalk ex- 
ists, nor has it dealt with the inter- 
section of streets where a portion of 
the highway is simultaneously, as it 
were, a part of the vehicular way and 
of the sidewalk as well. 

Modern theory deals with these 
two situations realistically and sanely. 
Recognizing the impracticability from 
a financial standpoint of building 
sidewalks along many miles of rural 
highways where pedestrian travel is 
light, modern theory prescribes a 
differentiation of use for different 
parts of the undifferentiated roadway 
surface. Primarily for his own 
safety, but also for the convenience 
and protection of the motorist, the 
theory provides that the pedestrian 
shall have a preferred right to his 
left-hand edge of the paved roadway, 
and that the motorist shall have a 
preferred right elsewhere. That is, 


the pedestrian is directed to walk to 
the left, facing traffic; the motorist 
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is directed so to illuminate his car 
that his approach may be clearly vis- 
ible at any hour of the night or day. 
Under these conditions, both pedes- 
trian and motorist have an oppor- 
tunity to see the approach of one an- 
other, the pedestrian the better chance, 
under conditions of darkness, since 
he is not required to illuminate him- 
self as the motorist is. How simple 
this provision is; and yet their fail- 
ure to act according to it costs thou- 
sands of pedestrians their lives each 
year. 
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T street intersections, theory con- 

fronts a more difficult situation, 
but the theory is this. There is a 
general and basic principle of law 
that a special obligation to do no in- 
jury to others rests on him who is 
in a position to do such injury. On 
the highway it is the motorist who 
has much the greater power to do 
hurt. Therefore at that portion of 
the highway where there must be 
joint use by both motorist and pedes- 
trian of the common facility, the 
pedestrian, as the weaker party, is 
granted the fuller protection; he is 
given the right-of-way. But this basic 
legal principle of protecting the 
weaker party could obviously be car- 
ried to unfair extremes. The pedes- 
trian could and might abuse an un- 
qualified right-of-way ; and therefore 
another basic legal principle is in- 
voked — one which holds that where 
two persons make joint use of a 
public facility, neither shall interfere 
unreasonably with the just rights of 
the other. The pedestrian is given 
the right-of-way at intersections (in 
the absence of some special, definite 
form of alternation of rights), but 
he is not allowed to use the right-of- 
way carelessly or capriciously, or in 
disregard of the fact that the flow 
of vehicular traffic is not to be un- 
reasonably delayed, or in disregard 
of the safety of himself or others. 
His use of the intersection must be 
reasonable, fair and intelligent. 

This theory is simple and clear, but 
must necessarily contain such words 
and ideas as “reasonable” and “‘care- 
less,” and these are words that as 
applied to any specific situation are 
sometimes difficult of definition. Just 
what is “reasonable” conduct ? When 
is one “careless”? These are matters 
of opinion, and the necessity of the 
existence of these questions of opin- 
ion is the one marked weakness in 
the modern theory of highway use. 
But it seems an inescapable difficulty, 
and it is one which should not give 
much trouble if the underlying theory 
is clearly grasped. 

This modern theory is the one to- 
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wards which all recent traffic law has 
been consciously or gropingly mov- 
ing. More or less satisfactorily it 
has been actually embodied into stat- 
utes — nowhere wholly consistently, 
so far as I know; in many places 
quite imperfectly. But in many other 
places, of which Virginia is one, the 
statutes do with reasonable success 
conform to consistent theory, giving 
preference to one highway user in 
certain areas in return for his yield- 
ing precedence to others in other 
areas. 

We are justified in saying, then, 
that the first essential to pedestrian 
safety has been attained. A consist- 
ent theory of street and highway use 
by dissimilar classes of users has 
been formulated. Definition of the 
respective rights and obligations of 
pedestrians and motorists has been 
enacted into statute law. The rules 
of the game of highway use have 
been written. 
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HE next job is to get these rules 
known and accepted by the mass 
of those who use the highway. 

In accomplishing this job the 
pedestrian in addition to having the 
obligation of learning and abiding by 
the rules that should govern his own 
action, has both the right and the 
obligation of insisting that the mo- 
torist shall learn and abide by those 
that are prescribed for him. Both 
sides must play the game according 
to the same rules; and when the 
rules have been established either 
side has the right to insist that the 
other side also conform to them, 

This job of getting the rules 
known and accepted by the bulk of 
highway users is a much bigger job 
than one might first suppose. You 
who are here are much more inter- 
ested in the safe and proper use of 
the highways than are the great mass 
of the population, in this state or 
any other state. Your being here 
shows that. I will not venture to 
suggest that you do not know the 
answers to all of the questions I am 
now going to propound, or even that 
you did not know them before I out- 
lined the theory that they carry into 
effect. But in how many cases do 
you suppose that the average citizen 
of the state, whether he lives in city 
or town or country, could answer all 
of these questions correctly: 

Could he tell whether, as a pedes- 
trian, it is illegal for him to cross a 
street intersection “against” a red 
traffic light? Is it always illegal, al- 
ways legal, or are there certain con- 
ditions under which it is allowed, and 
others under which it is not? 
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At any intersection not controlled 
by a traffic light or a police officer, 
what are the respective rights of mo- 
torist and pedestrians? Who does 
have the right-of-way ? 

When a pedestrian wishes to board 
a street car, does he, in approaching 
the car, have the right-of-way over a 
passing automobile, or must he allow 
the automobile to pass first? Where 
there is a safety zone or loading zone, 
does its presence modify the rule that 
holds in other places, and if so, how? 

Is one allowed to cross the street 
diagonally at any point, or can he 
legally cross only at right angles to 
the curb? 

If one cares to take the risk, has 
he the legal right to dart in front of 
an approaching automobile or other 
vehicle; or if he does so, does he, in 
addition to risking his safety, commit 
a misdemeanor ? 

Where a sidewalk is provided, does 
a citizen have the legal right to walk 
along the roadway? If he does have 
that right, may he legally use any 
part of the roadway he selects, or 
only certain parts? If there is no 
sidewalk, what rights has he to the 
roadway? In short, just what rights 
does a pedestrian have under Vir- 
ginia law? 
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is I have succeeded in outlining 
clearly the principles underlying 
modern highway legislation, since I 
have also said that the Virginia law, 
in the main, conforms to these prin- 
ciples, the answers to most of these 
questions should be fairly obvious. 
But the average individual has never 
stopped to bother his head over theo- 
ries of highway use, nor has he ever 
troubled to study the laws under 
which he lives. Go to almost any part 
of the highway in this, or any other 
city or town in Virginia, and I ven- 
ture to say that a few minutes’ ob- 
servation will indicate what a large 
proportion of persons show by their 
actions either that they do not know 
the provisions of law to which they 
are theoretically required to conform, 
or that they do not accept them as 
a practical rule of guidance. There 
is then, a large job awaiting in 
educating the people of this state 
(and the same thing could be said in 
respect to almost any other state) to 
knowledge and acceptance of the 
rules of the road that have been 
worked out for their safety. 
Bringing a knowledge of the high- 
way rules to the people of the state 
— or at least bringing it within their 
easy reach, which is somewhat differ- 
ent — is not a particularly hard job. 
It has, of course, in at least a partial 
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way been done in the past, but it is 
the sort of thing that has to be done 
again and again as laws change and 
new crops of people become highway 
users. It would, I think, have an im- 
mediate effect on the number of acci- 
dents in this state if over some period 
of a few weeks there were widely 
circulated through the state (through 
the medium of the press, the automo- 
bile clubs, the chambers of commerce 
and service clubs in the various towns 
and cities) a series of simply written 
articles setting forth just what are 
the rules prescribed by law for the 
guidance of pedestrians and motor- 
ists on the highways, and just why 
each rule is a good rule and worth 
obeying. Most of us are anxious to 
do the right thing in our relations 
with our fellows. We are willing 
to cooperate with others for the com- 
mon welfare, if the proposition is cor- 
rectly put up to us. But when a pro- 
posal is made that runs counter to 
our established custom, generally, 
and wisely, before we give it our 
support we have to be convinced that 
it merits our support. 

I believe that a large part of the 
disregard of the established rules for 
the conduct of motorists and of 
pedestrians is due to ignorance of 
what these rules are, and that another 
large part is due to failure on the 
part of those who violate the rules 
to understand the fairness and the 
wisdom that is in them. I am con- 
vinced that an intelligent effort made 
to secure from the people of this 
state, pedestrians and motorists alike, 
a cooperative rather than an antagon- 
istic use of the highways would meet 
with a cordial response from three 
Virginians out of four, and would 
almost immediately begin to be re- 
flected in a drop in highway deaths. 

I say that it would almost immedi- 
ately begin to be reflected, and I use 
this expression intentionally. I do 
not think there would be a sudden, 
over-night conversion of the public 
— an immediate renunciation of es- 
tablished attitudes and unsafe habits. 
Sut I do know that such a change 
could be brought about in a reason- 
able length of time. The problem of 
materially reducing automobile acci- 
dents is simply a problem in public 
education, and no different in its es- 
sence from other problems in public 
education that this state has met and 
successfully solved. 


HIRTY years ago, Virginia had 
a fairly serious problem in the 
recurrence of epidemics of typhoid 
fever in different parts of the com- 
monwealth. That menace to health 
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has practicaily been wiped out. How 
was it done? By legislation in part, 
but by legislation backed by public 
education, and which became effec- 
tive only through public education. 
The Health Department of the state, 
by steady degrees, and with the co- 
operation of others, educated the 
people of the state to the cost and 
extravagance of typhoid, just as a 
Department of Public Safety or some 
equivalent agency could educate them 
to the still greater cost and ex- 
travagance of automobile accidents. 

In the process of educating the 
public to a belief that the provisions 
of sanitary laws were wise and 
should be obeyed, even though they 
conflicted at times with long-standing 
custom, the health authorities were 
confronted with much the situation 
that would confront one who under- 
took to educate people away from 
established but unsafe highway prac- 
tice. 


HESE steps alone however, will 

not solve the accident problem. 
There are, unfortunately, in any com- 
munity and at any time a minority of 
persons indifferent to their respon- 
sibilities and to the rights of others. 
Education will not touch these people. 
On the other hand, education must 
indirectly be relied on for their con- 
trol. People who are so unsocial in 
their views that they cannot be made 
to want to obey laws passed for the 
common good, can be made afraid to 
disobey them. The only way to ac- 
complish this is by a rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws that have been 
passed for their control, with a high 
degree of certainty of punishment for 
deliberate infraction of these laws. 
And the only way to, secure such 
enforcement, is to educate the major- 
ity of a community to insist that the 
laws passed for their protection and 
welfare be rigidly enforced against 
those who would willfully and reck- 
lessly disregard them. 

To secure this public demand for 
an adequate enforcement of traffic 
laws (and of course it is almost im- 
possible to secure a much more rigid 
enforcement of laws than the public 
does demand) is the most difficult 
thing in the traffic field. First of all, 
public apathy must be overcome. 
Second, a very large proportion of 
those who run afoul of the traffic 
laws, or at least a sufficient propor- 
tion effectively to disorganize law en- 
forcement, have access to some in- 
fluence, great or small, that can be 
exerted more or less effectively in 
their favor. In the face of public 
apathy such influences need not be 





very important in order to succeed 
in nullifying the operation of the law. 
And in the third place, and this is 
perhaps the most serious of all, in 
almost any community there is apt to 
be a considerable body of careful and 
responsible persons, motorists, who 
intend to drive responsibly and care- 
fully themselves, and who do drive 
that way, and who yet are somewhat 
disturbed at the thought of too severe 
an enforcement of traffic laws with 
respect to other offenders, for fear 
of the consequences should they 
themselves be sometime in the wrong. 
This rather hidden lack of enthusiasm 
for stringent enforcement of traffic 
laws does exist, even among the “best 
people” of the community. It is use- 
less to deny its existence. It does 
exist in most communities, and while 
it exists traffic laws are not likely to 
be rigidly enforced. But this fear is 
a mistaken one, and because it is, 
and because the people who harbor 
it are both intelligent and well-mean- 
ing, elimination of the fear is merely 
another thing that can be accomplish- 
ed by public education. 

Let the responsible and careful 
citizen get the idea that rigorous en- 
forcement of the law, with rigorous 
penalties for its deliberate violation, 
is going to be carried out intelligently, 
with due attention paid to the intent, 
to the deliberateness of the violation. 
He (or she) can then see that so long 
as his intent is proper, he need not 
expect very harsh action at the hands 
of the authorities for an accidental, 
unintentional slip. He can see that 
rigorous punishment is intended for 
the deliberately reckless, the person 
who repeatedly violates the laws. 
Furthermore, by proper presentation 
of the facts he can be made to realize 
the cost to the community, and to him 
personally, of unsafe highways. And 
he can be made to realize the need- 
lessness of this cost — the foolish 
extravagance of permitting a hazard- 
ous highway use. In short, he can 
be made to realize that while there 
is a slight cost attached to highway 
safety and to the comfortable knowl- 
edge that when on the road one will 
be protected from deliberate and 
outrageous invasions of his rights 
(the cost being perhaps a slight modi- 
fication of his own driving habits, 
plus a willingness to subject himself 
to the remote chance — for a careful 
driver — of legal punishment) this 
cost is much less than that of allow- 
ing unsafe highway conditions to 
continue. 


EFORE much can be done to- 
wards securing that degree of 














law enforcement which curbs the 
reckless to a point where the highway 
can be safely ventured upon by the 
prudent, the idea must be sold to the 
prudent that a safe, controlled traffic 
is a pleasanter traffic and in all ways 
a better traffic in which not only to 
walk, but also to drive, than an un- 
controlled, careless, reckless traffic. 
How many times have you not heard 
some one say that he (or she) was 
not afraid of the consequences of any- 
thing he might do while driving, it 
was the deliberate recklessness of 
some one else he feared? The only 
way to get this deliberate recklessness 
off the road is through enforcement 
of the law. And the only way to get 
enforcement of the law is for the 
community in general to demand it. 
When the community does learn to 
demand this, its traffic problems are 
well along the way to a great im- 
provement. And a community can 
learn to demand and secure a rigorous 
enforcement of traffic laws, an 
enforcement that from the legal 
standpoint is reflected in a decreased 
number of violations, and therefore 
a decreased number of arrests, but a 
high percentage of convictions and 
punishments. It is just as feasible 
(and much more comfortable and 
economical ) to have a well-controlled, 
orderly traffic, as an undisciplined, 
disorderly traffic. But before such a 
traffic can be attained, people have 
to be taught to believe in ‘its possi- 
bility, and taught what to do to attain 
it. Without a well-planned program 
of public education, the aim cannot 
be realized. 





have said pretty positively that the 

majority of persons can be edu- 
cated to drive properly themselves, 
and I have also said pretty positively 
that the majority of persons can be 
educated to a point where, through 
the appropriate legal machinery, they 
will compel the reckless minority to 
drive properly. There are some per- 
sons who do not believe this — who 
think any such idea Utopian — who 
say that safe highways run counter 
to human nature. But I can speak 
thus positively with perfect confi- 
dence because the things I am saying 
are not speculations. There is histori- 
cal precedent for them. They have 
already been done. 

[ have already reminded you of 
the way in which Virginians were 
taught to abandon old habits in the 
eradication of another hazard. Now 


let me tell you of a state (and so 
far as I know there is only one; 
done in 


but what has been one 
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state can be done in another, and 
Virginia could have the honor of 
being second) that has built up (in 
a very few years) a body of public 
opinion that demands and has secured 
a very reasonable degree of adher- 
ence to the rules of good driving; 
that now has streets and highways on 
which one can drive without fear of 
the unpredictable actions of an un- 
controlled moron; and that has great 
material gains to show for this added 
comfort and safety on the highway. 

Naturally enough, perhaps, the 
state to which I refer is the smallest 
and most compact of our. states, 
Rhode Island. The most urban of 
the states, with its cities old and con- 
gested, its population grouped in one 
small geographical area, traffic prob- 
lems developed earlier there than in 
less congested parts of the country, 
and their solution was facilitated by 
the fact that so great a majority of 
the persons of the state were neigh- 
bors, easy to reach because all in one 
small area. Let me tell you the recent 
traffic history of Rhode Island, of the 
decrease in its traffic accidents, both 
urban and rural, and of how this has 
been accomplished. 

eee 


WO-THIRDS of the population 

of Rhode Island live in or near the 
capital city of Providence. Ten years 
go, traffic conditions in Rhode Island 
and in Providence were bad. This 
was especially true when they were 
measured in relation to the volume 
of automobile traffic. The automo- 
bile death rate in relation to popula- 
tion was not abnormally high, but the 
number of automobiles in the city 


and state was relatively small, and in 


relation to the volume of traffic, acci- 
dents were numerous — a rather 
natural consequence of the very great 
congestion of population. Had merely 
the death rate in relation to popula- 
tion gotten out of line, it is uncertain 


what might have been done. But 
Providence came to have a much 


higher liability insurance rate than 
any other city of its size in the 
country. David Harum once re- 
marked that it had been his observa- 
tion that most men’s hearts were 
located closer to their pants pockets 
than to their shirt pockets ; and so the 
cost of accidents in dollars and cents 
began to attract attention and call for 
correction. This corrective action — 
since there was nothing much that 
could be done about the physical lay- 
out of the city — principally took 
the form of securing effective en- 
forcement of traffic laws. In Rhode 
Island the licensing of all motorists 
is required, and a_ considerable 
amount of pressure towards safer 
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driving was exerted by the state 
through the suspension of licenses. 
But also the courts of the state have 
played a large and important part. 
Providence is a fairly large city—260,- 
000 persons. Last year in Providence 
there were but 1303 traffic arrests for 
other than parking violations. This, 
for a city of that size is not a large 
number, less than four a day in the 
entire city. It could mean but one of 
two things: Either great laxity on the 
part of the police, so that the ratio 
of arrests to actual violations was 
small ; or very little laxity on the part 
of the police, and wide public knowl- 
edge of that fact, so that the actual 
number of traffic violations occurring 
in the city was small. One who 
knows anything about Providence 
traffic knows which of these situa- 
tions did exist, and the disposition of 
the arrests tells the same story. Fol- 
lowing 1303 arrests or summonses 
there were 1269 convictions, 1 ac- 
quittal, 16 discontinuances, and but 
17 cases remained undisposed of at 
the end of the year — that is, about 
four days’ supply of new cases. The 
penalties in these cases (except for 
drunken driving, which constituted 
103 of the charges) were ordinarily 
not severe. But punishment for any 
deliberate violation of the traffic laws 
was very certain and very quick, and 
police supervision of traffic was alert 
and thorough. 
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HAT were the results of this 
regime of excellent law en- 
forcement? In 1928 there were 39 
deaths from automobile accidents in 
Providence — about the average 
number of automobile deaths in Rich- 


mond for each of the last two or 
three years. But from 1928 to 1936, 
with only two breaks, deaths in 


Providence were steadily reduced. In 
1933, there were 21; in 1934, 19; and 
in 1935, 18. For the last 3 years, 
Providence with 8.1, 7.7 and 7.0 
deaths per hundred thousand popula- 
tion, has been much the safest city 
of its size in the United States. And 
rural Rhode Island has also had its 
deaths cut in half since 1928, while 
in this state, for example, they have 
increased by more than 50 per cent. 
Moreover, Rhode Island accomplished 
these things in the face of a 70 per 
cent increase in traffic since 1928. 
In consequence of these improved 
highway conditions, while automobile 
liability rates in nearby Connecticut 
cities have doubled during the “claim- 
conscious” depression years (as they 
have substantially done in Richmond 
and Norfolk and in other parts of 
Virginia as well) Rhode Island in- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Accident Preventitis 
(Continued from Page 13) 


bile problem is a complicated one in- 
volving countless factors not to be 
eliminated by his favorite contrap- 
tion, it would be well for him to con- 
sider the accident-prone driver and 
the things that make him that way. 
For of all the factors in the accident 
situation the man at the wheel is the 
most important and the most variable. 
The main causes of accident prone- 
ness among drivers may be roughly 
divided into five groups. There are 
physical causes and nervous causes. 
Some drivers are prone to accidents 
because of pure ignorance. A still 
more important group is a menace 
because of a faulty attitude toward 
safety. And, last, there is the group 
which is temporarily prone to acci- 
dents through self-imposed handicaps 
of which the most important are al- 
coholic beverages and fatigue. 
Strangely enough of all of these 
the drivers who have obvious and 
even severe physical handicaps are 
least likely to be prone to accidents. 
Many a man with only one arm or 
one leg is quite safe on the highway. 
He is so, because he compensates for 
his deficiency through the care with 
which he drives. Similarly one can 
compensate for poor hearing and 
even for eyesight which is below 
normal. As a matter of fact there are 
few handicaps which one cannot by 
diligence overcome. Even so one 
finds among the accident-prone driv- 
ers whose eyes are too faulty for 
safety and others, particularly wo- 
men, who do not have the strength 
in their arms and hands which is 
needed to manipulate a heavy vehicle. 
Nervous difficulties are more im- 
portant because the driver may not 
be aware of them. A slow reaction 
time, for example, may not be in 
itself hazardous, but it definitely is 
if the driver attempts to operate his 


car in the manner of one who is 
capable of reacting quickly and 


surely to the dangers which pop up 
on the road. The reaction time of 
people is highly variable: 
Sometimes it is fast and sometimes 
slow while one’s acquired habits of 
driving remain fairly constant. Some 
drivers have superb coordination be- 
tween their eyes and their hands and 
others are so faulty in this regard 
that their driving is consistently dan- 
gerous. Worry frequently distracts 
the attention of drivers and so in- 
duces mishaps. 


most 


Some people are prone to run into 
serious difficulties with their automo- 
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biles because of ignorance, pure and 
simple. They do not know what to 
do to be safe. They perform such 
feats (laughable if they did not so 
often result in tragedy) of stopping 
dead still on the highway without 
signaling to the driver approaching 
from the rear. They turn right from 
the left lane and vice versa. They 
follow the car ahead too closely. They 
attempt to pass when there is inade- 
quate clear distance ahead, as on 
curves and hills. Their “boners” 
strew our streets and highways with 
victims. 
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UT worse than the ignorant and 

more dangerous than the physi- 
cally and nervously deficient are the 
drivers whose attitude is indifferent 
or positively anti-social. A few years 
ago a psychiatrist examined prisoners 
in a number of institutions who had 
been convicted of manslaughter 
with an automobile. He reported that 
almost every one was marked by an 
extreme egotism and_ selfishness. 
They literally cared about nobody but 
themselves and they accounted for at 
least one death apiece. 

Then we come to the driver who 
has been drinking and the driver 
who remains at the wheel after he 
has become fatigued. Perhaps these 
men and women should be included 
with the previous group because 
surely their attitude is wrong, but 
their actions are so very dangerous 
and the causes so specific that they 
really belong in a class by themselves. 
Drivers must learn that alcohol is 
never a stimulant and always a stupe- 
fying narcotic, that no matter who 
they are or what they suppose is their 
resentance, they can never be as safe 
at the wheel after a couple of drinks 
as they were before. And it is well 
to add that those who fear and 
despise the drinking driver but who 
think nothing of operating their car 
until they are very tired are just as 
guilty. Fatigue is similar to alcohol 
in its effects and a driver who falls 
asleep at the wheel through fatigue 
(and plenty do) is just as dangerous 
on the highway as he who “passes 
out” dead drunk. 

It is my hope that this discussion 
of that peculiar ailment, preventitis, 
and of the manifold causes of acci- 
dents will help to clear the air of 
some of the popular misconceptions 
regarding accident prevention. This 
is an involved problem and no good 
will come from trying to over-sim- 
plify it. It will be solved only when 
many of its factors have been isolated, 
recognized and dealt with effectively. 





Pedestrians Rights 
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surance rates have been decreased by 
15 per cent. In dollars, as well as in 
lives, safety pays. 

And so we see it is possible, when 
a determined and intelligent effort is 
made, to convince the people of any 
state and community that it is not 
only to the public interest, but to the 
individual interest as well, for the 
people of that community or state to 
drive safely, and to be made to drive 
safely if they lack any inner compul- 
sion to do so voluntarily. And it is 
possible also to convince people that 
safe driving — by which I mean 
reasonable, considerate, intelligent 
driving is comfortable driving, driv- 
ing that is free from strain. And it 
is possible to convince people that the 
little attention the well-meaning driv- 
er has to give to forming habits of 
safety and consideration of the rights 
of others, is a small price to pay for 
the freedom from inconsiderate and 
hazardous treatment at the hands of 
other highway users that rigid en- 
forcement of well-drawn traffic laws 
can give him. And when these ideas 


have been sold to the public — as 
they have so far been in only very 
few places in this country — it be- 


comes possible to secure a_ public 
demand for really effective law en- 
forcement. 

The problem in securing a safer 
traffic is almost wholly a problem in 
education: first, the education of the 
well-intentioned person, who wants to 
drive as he ought; second, the educa- 
tion of that well-intentioned type of 
person to demand and secure rigid 
control of the person who does not 
want to drive with proper consider- 
ation for the rights of others. Among 
the rights and the obligations of pe- 
destrians is that of insisting on this 
kind of public education, for their 
own protection. 


HE three essentials to a reduction 
‘hal pedestrian accidents, then, are 
first, the establishment of logical 
rules of highway conduct; second, 
the acquainting of the general public 
with these rules, and with the fair- 
ness and advantages of observance of 
these rules; third, the education of 
the general public to compel through 
the courts observance of the rules on 
the part of the few who prefer not 
to conform to them. 

The first of these essentials has 
been well accomplished in Virginia ; 
the second and third are within reach 
of accomplishment by proper effort. 
And when the three essentials have 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Lively Comment of “J. J. F.” 


PUBLICATION always 

looked for in the Journal of- 

fice, and we are sure as eager- 
ly welcomed everywhere it goes, is 
The Mutual Forum, a four to eight 
pager issued monthly at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and bearing the name of J. 
J. Fitzgerald as editor. Some of the 
articles and items are from outside 
sources, but the most of them have 
the stamp of the vigorous personality 
of J. J. F., and of him alone. 

There is no one else who writes 
just like this redoubtable mutual dy- 
namo. When he says things the sen- 
tences crackle and, while he would 
scorn to be called a professional lit- 
erary man, he does have an undoubt- 
ed gift for expression that is unique. 
To friends and critics alike his com- 
ments are akin to a_ stimulating 
breeze. When his Forum knocks at 
your door all else stops—you want 
to read it instanter for fear that 
someone else in the office will carry it 
off, as often happens. 

The August number is a good sam- 
ple. Let’s start with quoting some of 
his observations on general topics: 

“Strange as it may seem, the man who 
keeps an orderly desk is for the most 
part a fussy individual — the type that 
makes fine assistants but rather indifferent 
executives. I am speaking now about the 
one who must take care of his own house- 
keeping, not the one who has.a secretary 
to mop up after him. 

“And yet I am somewhat of a crank 
about keeping desks in order. It is hard 
for me to understand how any man who 
uses a hundred-dollar desk as a storehouse 
for scrap paper can think in an orderly 
Way. 

“There is a happy medium in this mat- 
ter of housekeeping and everyone from 
top to bottom should try to find it. When 
a search warrant becomes necessary to 
locate important papers in your posses- 
sion, it is time to take an inventory.” 


“Well, I see by the papers that Mexico 
is about to adopt the reform long advo- 
cated by this publication; that is to say, 
a tax on bachelors. The figure is set at 
5% of annual income — rather a modest 
tax considering the subject. 

“The good ladies below the border who 
are back of this great movement tell us 
that the tax would (1) increase the popu- 
lation; (2) develop the country more 
quickly ; (3) reduce crime. The tax is to 
be used to help younger men get married, 
construct maternity hospitals, and build 
women’s homes. Our plan includes the 
building and support of orphans’ homes; 
but we are quite willing to accept the 
amendment — the big thing is to get a 
tax on the heads of these side-steppers.” 





“The ‘Insurance Field’ of Louisville, 
known to all mutual men for its belief 
that the Indians scalped the wrong people, 
must. have had a spell of some kind dur- 
ing the hot weather because, if our eyes 
have not grown weary, here is what it 





propounds in its July 23 edition: ‘Why is 
it that capital stock insurance business 
has been such a babe in the woods when 
it comes to dealing with public opinion? 
The time for equally blunt comment is 
emphatically at hand.’ 

“The answer, of course, is mutual in- 
surance. The poor fellows have been so 
busy digging up the legal decisions of 
1823 and thereabouts that they just forgot 
all they ever knew about public opinion. 
In fact, they still refer to policyholders as 
rate payers.” 














J. J. FITZGERALD 


EDITOR OF MUTUAL FORUM 


“Omaha’s destructive storms usually 
break on Sunday afternoon. ... The de- 
mand for individual initiative far outruns 
the supply. Damage by termites to 
wood buildings $50,000,000 annually. 
London after the big fire was rebuilt with 
Dutch capital. . . . Machine tool business 
largest since 1929. . . . A freight car 
shortage in the grain business — first time 
in years... . Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, 
the largest building in the world, is 82% 
rented. . . . Final figures for Chicago 
Century of Progress show a surplus of 


$276,000. .. . The March of Time — John 
D.’s_ birthdays. My wife again has 
plans for rebuilding our home. . . . Only 
34% of United States farms are mort- 
gaged. . . . Rhode Island with 566 per- 
sons per square mile has the densest popu- 
lation. . . . Estimates are that 900,000 bi- 


cycles will be sold this year. . A Con- 
sumer Co-operative gas station is being 
organized by government employes in 
Washington, D. C. The American 
people ate 5% less food in 1935 than in 
1934... . A juice eliminator is a new one 
for pipe smokers — Gosh! . . . In Indiana 
a mutual company may not be converted 
into a stock company but a stock com- 
pany may be converted into a mutual.” 


OMING down to insurance sub- 
jects proper, J. J. F. says: 

“The ‘Pawtucket Mutual Broadcast’ is 

the latest publication to call attention to 

the huge volume of money we are spend- 

ing for foreign insurance and wants us 

all to ‘Buy American’ (Insurance). The 
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slogan sounds well and in adopting it, we 
are doing no more than other nations are 
doing at this moment; yet it is difficult to 
understand how we can shut off all trad- 
ing with the outside world and expect to 
get our loans repaid. 

“Personally we have an idea this agita- 
tion against foreign insurance is not so 
much a desire to encourage home buying 
as it is a feeling of resentment against the 
outside companies for the manner in which 
they conduct themselves. They are large 
contributors, we understand, to the anti- 
mutual propaganda again sticking its ugly 
head above the waters; and I have just 
read a letter written by the representative 
of an English group in which the ‘Mill 
Mutuals’ are referred to as that outfit. 

“Tt is such boorish manners that stir our 
fighting blood, and these foreign companies 
might just as well understand it. Ameri- 
can companies in Europe guilty of the 
same practices would be given their walk- 
ing papers overnight. 

“The world is growing smaller every 
day and if we are to continue to live in 
peace and harmony we must improve our 
manners. Mutual insurance is purely an 
American institution; foreign companies 
in their quest for business should bear that 
fact in mind.” 


“Dwelling fires continue both in number 
and amount of loss to exceed those of 
any other class of occupancy. They result 
in greater loss of life and personal injury 
than any other single classification. 

“If ever there is to be a marked de- 
crease in fire loss totals, the number of 
dwelling fires must be cut, and sharply; 
those who have studied the problem never 
cease publicizing the fact that it is the 
small fire that contributes so much to the 
total — annually, dwelling fires run to a 
loss of $100,000,000. 

“The application of fire prevention meth- 
ods to industrial, mercantile and public 
buildings has been definitely successful. 
It is evidenced in the declining burning 
rate of such buildings. But dwelling fires 
continue each year at the customary level 
and in the past ten years have increased 
from 25 per cent to a sizable 35 per cent 
of the national fire total for all oc- 
cupancies. 

“The chief physical hazards remain — 
Smoking, Matches, Defective Wiring, De- 
fectivé Chimneys — each subject to posi- 
tive control. It can’t be that a person isn’t 
interested in preserving his home and his 
life, for he is usually at some pains to do 
both; back of the plugged fuses and the 
ventilated chimneys is some inexplicable 
carelessness and indifference.” 


HE Forum Editor is expert in 
the art of picking up information 
of exceptional interest from his read- 
ing, which, judging by the subjects 
he covers, must be wide and contiin- 
uous. In the July issue he quoted a 
letter written in 1885 by Edward At- 
kinson, President of the “Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual” to the editor 
of the Monitor, an insurance publi- 
cation in New York. This communi- 
cation shows that some of the same 
problems of competition were extant 
then as now. For example, note the 
following as penned by Mr. Atkin- 
son: 
“It has been well said by President 
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Crosby, that the stock insurance com- 
panies must meet the mutuals ‘by the use, 
practically, of their own weapons.’ 

“Nothing could be more welcome to 
the mutuals than to be met in this way. 

“These weapons are: 

“1. Common sense applied to construc- 
tion; safe construction being no more 
costly than the art of combustible archi- 
tecture as commonly practiced. 

“2. Ordinary fare in use and occupancy, 
assured by frequent inspection. 

“3. Suitable apparatus for the extin- 
guishment of fire, with especial reference 
to controlling it in the first five minutes. 

“When the stock insurance companies 
adopt these ‘weapons’ they will cease to 
be unprofitable to their stockholders; un- 
til they do so, the fire waste will contin- 
ue. 


ee @ 
OLLOWING up this lead, the 
August Forum comments as 


follows: 

“We are very much indebted to the ed- 
itors of the ‘American Insurance Digest 
and Insurance Monitor,’ 605 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, for the following 
editorial comment which accompanied the 
Atkinson letter in the March, 1885, edition 
of the ‘Monitor,’ and which letter ap- 
peared in our July edition. 

“The old ‘Monitor’ which has been suc- 
ceeded by the ‘American Insurance Digest 
and Insurance Monitor’ was edited by 
that noble old Roman, C. C. Hine. He cer- 
tainly knew whereof he spoke, but evi- 
dently it was a case of seed falling on bar- 
ren ground. 

““If for no other reason, the views set 
forth in the above communication would 
be entitled to the earnest consideration of 
stock underwriters, by reason of the ack- 
nowledged standing and authority of their 
author. But, entirely aside from their au- 
thorship, they appeal at once to the judg- 
ment through their candid tone and forci- 
ble common sense. They emphasize the 
point which we have repeatedly made in 
these columns, that the time has come 
when a new departure must be made in 
the business. Heretofore, the business of 
stock insurance has been conducted on a 
single principle, that of charging a rate 
adequate to the risk, leaving to the insured 
the option of paying the sum charged or 
reducing the hazard. Repeated movements 
have been and are still being made, it is 
true, in the way of compelling or urging 
a reduction of the risk by the application 
of schedule rates, the imperative demand 
in special cases for reforms, and the in- 
sistence on better facilities for extinguish- 
ing fires. But in all such movements the 
primary idea has been kept steadily in 
view, that the business of the stock com- 
pany was to indemnify for losses, rather 
than to reduce the destruction. The latter 
element has been practically an incidental 
one forced upon the companies by the spir- 
it of competition and the difficulty of ob- 
taining adequate premiums. But to the 
stock underwriter it matters little what 
be the ratio of fire-loss, so long as his 
premium is adequate. Indeed, it has been 
debated whether the best interests of un- 
derwriting are conserved at all by a re- 
duction of the hazard. 

“‘Obviously, these views, which have 
heretofore prevailed, must be essentially 
modified as regards that class of risks 
which can safely and satisfactorily be cov- 
ered by the mutual system. The truth may 
as well and should be fully recognized. 
That class of risks which, from their es- 
sentially hazardous character, their large 
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concentrated value, and their separation 
from surrounding property admit of a 
practical supervision, must be supervised 
with a view to the prevention of hre, just 
as the Hartford Steam Boiler Company, 
though stock in its character, makes pre- 
vention rather than indemnity its leading 
feature. There is no good reason why 
such supervision may not be as effectually 
employed under a stock as under a mutual 
system, except that the latter appeals di- 
rectly to the self-interest of the insured 
by making him a member and joint sharer 
in the profits. Just here is one advantage, 
however, enjoyed by the mutual. The 
members are led to feel that their own in- 
terests are identical with those of the com- 
pany. There is not the antagonism which 
naturally arises when the applicant regards 
every suggested modification and improve- 
ment as dictated by a selfish interest an- 
tagonistic to his own. And on this point 
we venture to offer a suggestion, whether 
fire underwriters may not borrow a lesson 
from life insurance. Mutual life insurance 
has secured a hold upon the community, 
which apparently put stock competition 
out of the question. But the difficulty was 
met by inaugurating a class of companies 
which shared the gains with their mem- 
bers, reserving only a limited percentage 
for the benefit of the capital. Could not 
the same idea be successfully adopted by 


our stock fire companies in regard to 
these risks? 

“*The field for this kind of mutual 
competition under any proper manage- 


ment of stock insurance must after all be 
limited. The moment we leave this spe- 
cial class, we come in contact with risks 
over which no such rigid supervision can 
profitably be maintained, or if it could 
would prove ineffectual, because the chief 
dangers are from without rather than 
from within. With these the idea of in- 
demnity for losses must always remain 
the fundamental one. Yet even here is 
room for careful consideration of the mu- 
tual system. Not only detached mill own- 
ers with enormous concentrated values, 
but business men in large cities have been 
tempted to essay the mutual plan to re- 
duce the cost of their insurances. Is there 
not room here for a system of combined 
supervision in the gross rather than in de- 
tail, which will still largely reduce the cost 
of carrying the risks. Such a scheme it 
would seem has already been set on foot 
in Philadelphia. 

“It is manifest that as admitted by 
President Crosby, the questions here raised 
are fast passing from a state of secondary 
to one of primary importance. It is not 
alone what will profitable insurance cost, 
but what tax will the applicant consent to 
bear for the sake of insurance that chal- 
lenges study, and the successful competi- 
tion heretofore of the mutuals in their 
own field may aid our stock companies in 
solving the most perplexing problem of 
their business.’ ” 

Meanwhile we will hurry back 
from vacation to see what the Sep- 
tember Forum has to say. 
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Pedestrians Rights 


(Continued from Page 24) 


been won, the experience of Rhode 
Island shows that not only does each 
motorist and pedestrian gain in the 
comfort and safety with which he 
individually can use the highways, but 
that the saving in lives and in money 
to the people of the state is enormous. 
Had the accident experience of the 
cities of Virginia during the past six 
years paralleled that of Providence, 
and had the accident experience of 
rural Virginia paralleled that of rural 
Rhode Island, the saving in lives of 
Virginians would have been reckoned 
in thousands, and the monetary sav- 
ing in millions of dollars. 

Of all our needless luxuries, the 
automobile accident is one of the 
most needless and most costly. 


Standard Fire Policy 


(Continued from Page 17) 


analyze and cover in a fire insurance 
contract. 

The other reason lies in the fact 
that the existence of standard policy 
laws makes changes difficult and the 
likelihood of the general adoption of 
a single form a remote possibility. I 
think that if the insurance companies 
believed that they could go into a 
conference with insurance commis- 
sioners and other groups, and if they 
had the machinery for easily adopt- 
ing a single policy, or at least remov- 
ing some of the present policy varia- 
tions among states, they would wel- 
come the opportunity. But the idea 
of simply revising the present form 
into a new standard policy which 
would be adopted in a few states, 
and then probably with some modifi- 
cations, thus adding to the lack of 
uniformity, is a prospect quite unat- 
tractive to a great many people. 

There should be the greatest pos- 
sible uniformity in fire insurance pol- 
icies as between states. Therefore, 
unless it appears that a movement for 
a uniform and improved fire insur- 
ance policy will have the support of 
the insurance commissioners, the un- 
derwriters, the property owners, and 
the legal profession, and unless it is 
intended to remove severai of the 
present standard forms, no great 
good will be accomplished by an at- 
tempt to revise the policy. Without 
a concerted movement, we will sim- 
ply have a few new and different 
forms added to the 6 or 7 kinds we 
now have. 

ee @ ®@ 


HEN we list 15 states that have 
adopted no standard policy leg- 

















islation and 16 states that have offi- 
cially adopted the old New York 
standard and continued its use not- 
withstanding the Insurance Commis- 
sioner’s more liberal and improved 
form of 1916, we draw the natural 
and obvious conclusion that there is 
no particular policyholder wave of 
complaint against the present fire 
insurance policy forms. It is, how- 
ever, the obligation of the business 
and of the lawyers particularly inter- 
ested in fire insurance to occasionally 
survey the situation and see where 
we stand and what we might reason- 
ably do to adapt the contracts of- 
fered to the changing needs of the 
times. 

The Fire Insurance Committee of 
this Section could perform a valuable 
and appreciated service to all con- 
cerned if it should make a study of 
the cases which have arisen under the 
various types of policies so that we 
can make generally known to our 
clients, both insurance companies and 
insurance purchasers, what their con- 
tracts bind them to do. We should 
participate upon invitation in any 
study of the subject of revision. 

The Committee should make a spe- 
cial study of the statutes relating to 
standard fire insurance policies and 
the eftect of the many provisions and 
miscellaneous laws which really mod- 
ify the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy, for instance, valued policy laws, 
the laws relating to special rights of 
mortgagees, proofs of loss, and ac- 
tions upon policies. 

The Committee should make a 
study as to what form of legislation 
is best adapted to carry out the desire 
to have a standard policy. By this I 
mean a recommendation as to whether 
it is desirable to state the policy con- 
ditions definitely and exactly in the 
law or whether to give a public offi- 
cial the right to adopt a standard pol- 
icy, and whether provision for 
changes in the policy should be made 
so that a new law would not be re- 
quired for each change. It is con- 
ceded that flexibility is served by 
statutes granting a state official the 
power to adopt a standard policy and 
to change the same from time to 
time, but insurance companies and 
people are fearful that rulings and 
changes will be too capricious and 
adopted without adequate study, or 
realization of their effect, or without 
proper notice and hearings to inter- 
ested parties. 

Time would not have permitted the 
presentation of a brief interpreting 
the provisions of the present policy, 
and in this effort I have thought it 
appropriate to give some general in- 

formation upon the standard policy 
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situation and upon those parts of the 
policy with respect to which there is 
some support for the idea of re- 
vision. 





Mutual Program 
(Continued from Page 10) 





Mr. John F. Zimmer, Secretary, 
Capital lire Ins. Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Mr. Julius Bubolz, Secretary, 
Bubolz Mutual Town Ins. Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 

3:40 P.M. Round Table Discussion 
and Question Box— 
Leaders: 
Mr. W. A. Rutledge 
Mr. Itrank R. Baker 


Mr. Julius Bubolz 


4:45 P.M. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee 

5:00 P.M. Adjournment 

7:30 P.M. Pennsylvania State Associa- 


tion of Mutual Insurance 
Companies......South Garden 


WEDNESDAY, October 14 
8:00 A.M. Past Presidents’ 


Breakfast.......... Green Room 
9:00 A.M. Farm Group 
Meeting............ Rose Garden 


Timely Comments (5 Minutes Each)— 

Miss Mary Clark, Secretary, Farm- 

ers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Paw 
Paw, Mich. 

Mr. James T. Wise, Secretary, 
Pesotum Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Sadorus, Ill. 

Mr. J. F. McArdle, Secretary, State 
Farmers Ins. Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Miss Mary B. Freed, Secretary, 
Boyertown Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Boyertown, Pa. 

Mr. E. J. Ballinger, Secretary, 
Farmers Reliance Ins. Co., ‘lren- 
ton, N. J. 

Mr. John Evans, Secretary, Iowa 
Farmers Mutual Reinsurance 
Assn., Grinnell, Iowa 

7:30 A.M. Address— 

“Opportunities, Privileges and Re- 
sponsibilities of the New Secretary” 
Mr. A. E. Anderson, Secretary, 

North Star Farmers Mutual Ins. 
Co., Cottonwood, Minn. 

550 A.M. Response— 

“May We Be Worthy” 

Mr. Lloyd Rouch, Secretary, Roch- 
ester Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

10:00 A.M. Report, Loss 

Committee— 

“Rural Electrification” 

Mr. Eugene Arms, Chicago, IIL, 
Chairman 

11:00 A.M. Report and Address— 
“Social Security Act” 

Nicholas S. Kiefer, American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago. 


© 
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Prevention 


12:00 Noon Adjournment 

9:30 A.M. Advertising and Sales 
Conference..Junior Cotillion 

9:30 A.M. Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Com- 
oe, South Garden 

10:30 A.M. Meeting Ladies’ 
Auxiliary.......... Clover Room 

1:30 P.M. Farm Group 
Meeting............ Rose Garden 

Question Box— 
Leaders: 


Mr. Milo A. White 
Mr. QO. E. Hurst 

Dr. V. N. Valgren 
Mrs. Glenna Watkins 
Mr. J. E. Kennedy 
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2:50 P.M. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee 

2:55 P.M. Adjournment for General 
Meeting 

3:00 P.M. General Meet- 
a scctexok Rose Garden 

5:00 P.M. Adjournment 

6:30 P.M. Banquet....................Ballroom 


THURSDAY, October 15 
All Day Sightseeing trip over city and 
to Valley Forge 


MUTUAL AD-SALES 
CONFERENCE 


THE FOUR-DAY PROGRAM OF THE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE AD-SALES CON- 
ference and Exhibit which will have 
as its theme “Advertising and Selling 
the Mutual Market,” will cover a 
number of the more important phases 
of advertising and marketing insur- 
ance and will be featured by exhibits 
of the advertising material produced 
by the various mutual companies. 
Among the guest speakers who will 
address the convention are Gilbert P. 
Farrar, typographic counselor of the 
American Type Founders Company, 
who will speak on the subject “Show- 
manship in Advertising Type and 
Display,” and Billy B. Van, well- 
known humorist whose concern, the 
Pine Tree Soap Company, is widely 
known for its spectacular growth. 


Officers of the 1936 Mutual Ad-Sales 
Conference are: President, Paul G. Park- 
inson, Advertising Manager, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin; Vice President, Carl S. Crum- 
mett, Advertising Manager, American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Leonard K. Sharp, Advertising Man- 
ager, Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Assisting them are the following Com- 
mittee Members: Publicity Chairman, 
N. C. Flanagin, Advertising Manager, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago; Program Chairman, Frank 
Davis, Advertising Manager, Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Utica, New 
York; Exhibits Chairman, Paul Purmort, 
Advertising Manager, Central Manu fac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio; Awards Chairman, Fred W. 
Lahr, Advertising Manager, Indiana Lum- 
bermens’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Membership Chair- 
man, Ron Wilson, Advertising Manager, 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan; Chairman 
of Auditing, Wylie C. Sampson, Sales 
Manager, Employers Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company of Wisconsin, Wausau, 
Wisconsin; and D. W. Sperry, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Minnesota Implement Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Owatonna, 
Minnesota, who is serving on the Execu- 
tive Committee with officers of the Con- 
ference. 
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How Do They Settle Claims? 


That is the ultimate test of insurance 
reliability, and the record of the Michigan 
Mutual for fair adjustments and prompt 
payment stands unsurpassed. 


MORE THAN $24,000,000.00 Paid in 
Claims Since Inception. 


MORE THAN $5,000,000.00 Dividends 
Declared to Policyholders. 


STABILITY - SAVING - SERVICE - SOLVENCY 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT, AND GENERAL CASUALTY LINES 


NON-ASSESSABLE | DIVIDEND PAYING 


Founded 1912 


MICHIGAN (aoa) MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


QW _> 


President 








BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL MICHIGAN CITIES, NORTHERN OHIO, AND INDIANA. 














Telephone: CHerry 4800 























FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


OCTOBER 4th to 10th 


A quarter of a century ago—October 9, 1911—the 


importance of Fire Prevention was first recog- 
nized and officially observed throughout the United 
States. After twenty-five years of constant edu- 
cation and emphasis on the dangers of needless fire 


waste, the results have been gratifying. 


The key to Fire Prevention is sustained effort on 
the part of every public spirited American citizen 
in cooperating to reduce preventable fire losses. 


Do your part every hour of every day of the year! 
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EXCESS UNDERWRITERS, Inc. 


FRANK F. WINANS J. P. GIBSON, JR. 
Vice President and 
General Manager 


90 John Street, New York City 


President 





















































